-horse it is immaterial to speculate, as they have at 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The King’s telegram to the Sultan will be a bitter- 
sweet dose for its illustrious receiver. To be assured 
that he will be venerated by remote generations will be 
small compensation to a sovereign of Abdul Hamid's 
kidney for the loss of power in his lifetime. There is 
a delightful irony in the incident which appeals to one’s 
sense of fun, and it will not be lost upon the French. 
The German Anglophobe will see in it only another 
Machiavellian move. But it is distinctly astute, for it 
tends towards the ‘‘ roping-in” of the Sultan to his 
present standpoint. Less than three months ago 
Abdul Hamid was all-powerful ; now things are ‘‘ under 
the able direction of your eminent Grand Vizier”. This 
will please the Reform party, and Sir Gerald Lowther’s 
term opens auspiciously for him, for the revolution has 
certainly improved the British position in Constanti- 
nople. The Gueshof incident seems likely to have no 
immediate ill-effects, though its tendency is disquieting. 


Morocco on the whole appears to be a less disquieting 
topic this week. At present the Teutophobe outcry 
on the German semi-official communiqué seems to have 
little justification, but anti-German spleen will hardly 
be modified by its evident success. Whatever it was 
intended to effect, the German move at all events has 
tended to put an end to anarchy in Morocco. Mulai 
Hafid is so clearly master of the situation that his 
recognition by Europe was desirable in the interests 
of that country no less than of Europe. How long | 
France and Spain would otherwise have hesitated before 
owning that they had put their money on the wrong 


length taken the inevitable step. That their pace has 
been hastened by the action of Germany it would be 
futile to deny. It is hardly to be wondered at that the | 


German representative at Fez is doing his best to push 
forward the claims of his country to the gratitude of 
the new Sultan. It may be sharp, but is not illegitimate, 
practice. 


We have at present only a summary of the Franco- 
Spanish Note, but it hardly seems likely to meet with 
serious objection. Some German journals have taken 
an injured tone about the Note which the résumé we 
have does not justify. So long as the decisions of the 
Algeciras Conference are binding on the Powers, and 
are not distinctly repudiated by any of them, France and 
Spain undoubtedly occupy a position in Morocco peculiar 
to themselves. How far they have justified that position 
by their handling of the situation may be a moot point. 
Mulai Hafid’s letter is also excellent in tone, and he 
seeins to recognise the necessity for dealing with 
Europe in a friendly fashion. French susceptibilities 
have been aroused by one or two phrases which seem 
to imply that all the Powers are on an equal footing in 
Morocco, but as the new Sultan distinctly recognises 
the Act of Algeciras this irritation is hardly justified. 
We think the ‘‘ Frankfurter Zeitung” is right in say- 
ing that we are all sick of Morocco, and in hoping that 
that country will cease to be a mere battle-ground for 
prestige. We shall, however, still see skirmishing over 
the precise terms of Mulai’s recognition. 


Gregori’s acquittal for shooting at Dreyfus has 
excited a certain amount of attention in England, but 
the matter has passed almost unnoticed in France. 
Some critics regard Gregori’s acquittal as the embodi- 
ment of the prejudice which the Parisian jury feel 
against all political prosecutions, from whatsoever side 
they may emanate, and they are probably right. 
M. Henri Rochefort has described Gregori’s act as a 
‘*crime passionnel”’, and such crimes are pretty sure of 
acquittal in France. Maitre Ménard had indeed taken 
this line throughout in his speech for the defence. He 
almost left Dreyfusism out of consideration, and dwelt 


_upon the misplaced character of Zola’s apotheosis. 


Then again Gregori’s cartridges appeared to have been 
singularly ineffective, and he had no homicidal intent. 
In short, an acquittal was in the air. We cannot 
possibly approve of the argument that Gregori was 
only firing at a symbol, for such a principle would 
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justify the man who shot at a priest as only giving 
expression to his feeling of anti-clericalism! In the 
long run both sides have failed in reviving the question. 
The verdict of the Paris jury has not done more to help 
the anti-Dreyfusards than Zola’s apotheosis has done 
for their opponents. 


M. Briand has now started a campaign against the 
Capuchins which may possibly lead to their expulsion 
from French territory. A Tours butcher who happened 
to be a Freemason has furnished him with the reason 
for his action. The butcher used to supply the Capu- 
chins with meat. One day their Superior learnt that 
he was an active enemy of the Church and resolved to 
give his custom elsewhere. The butcher on his side 
determined to make the whole body suffer, and lodged 
a complaint with the local tribunal that these monks 
by continuing to live together were violating the law 
of Congregations. The ‘‘ procureur de la république”’ 
reported the matter to M. Briand, who ordered pro- 
ceedings. A domiciliary visit disclosed that they 
corresponded with the Capuchins of Clermont-Ferrand, 
Nantes and Paris. Their landlord has been sentenced 
to eight days’ imprisonment for having let them the 
cenvent, whilst they have been fined for having broken 
the law against religious associations; but itis reported 
that matters will not stop there, and that the expulsion 
of the few members of the order left is imminent. 


Social Democracy in Germany is in danger of split- 
ting up, as the Socialists have done in France, into 
uncompromising and opportunist sections. In England 
one rather mild illustration of the tendency is the want 
of affection for Mr. Burns exhibited by the Socialists. 
The schism arises on the Budgets question. In Prussia 
the Social Democrats under Herr Bebel, who recently 
favoured Mr. Ramsay Macdonald with his views on the 
question of war between Great Britain and Germany, 
refuse to vote for the Government’s Budgets on which 
shipbuilding and other such patriotic questions arise. 
The South Germans are less strenuous and have voted 
for the Budgets; and in Baden, too, comrades even 
attended the funeral of the Archduke to show, as they 
said, that they were not such terrible fellows. Herr 
Bebel at the Nuremberg Congress declared that, if this 
tendency were to go on, they would cease to be Social 
Democrats and become only a Social Improvement 
Party. 


The logic of Herr Bebel is undeniable. If Social 
Democrats are aiming at ‘‘ undermining the present 
social order”, there is certainly duplicity in being the 
friends of Ministers and kissing the hands of their 
wives, as some of the Bavarian Socialists have been 
doing. Royal garden parties and Ministerial afternoon 
tea and dinner parties are all in the social order, and 
Socialists cease to be terrible fellows, as Herr Bebel 
says, if they goto them. Yet only two of our Socialists 
stay away from royal garden parties if they get invita- 
tions—which Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. Grayson, as we 
remember, did not. 


Egyptian nationalism appears to be fanning itself 
into a little activity just now. Its programme has been 
set forth with phrase and pomp ia the press during the 
present week. It is not very alarming at the moment 
perhaps. Lord Cromer’s massive work in Egypt would 
take long to undo, and we have in Lord Cromer’s place 
a man whom all can trust. Not the less the move- 
ment has to be observed. These ‘‘ nationalist” agita- 
tions of people really well governed are usually symp- 
tomatic of sloth. People in these days who have the 
will to work have rarely the will to indulge in trashy 
sentiment about their national liberties—certainly not 
people who live under British rule. The idea of Britain 
as despot! The lazy man imagines he is enslaved. So 
he is, but the chains are his own. 


The public preaching of sedition and anarchy in India 
has certainly had a check, but there is enough doing 
to show that the thing is still very much alive. Any 
slackness in vigilance or vigour would be followed by 


fresh activity. Unfortunately vigilance and vigour seem 
missing in places where they are badly wanted. Where 
quickness is the essence of the punishment the slow- 
ness is astonishing. It took months to bring to the 
scaffold the assassin of the two ladies murdered at 
Muzzaffarpur, though he was caught almost red and 
confessed his guilt before two tribunals. It is many 
months since the seizing of the bomb factory in 
Calcutta and the arrest of the whole gang of anar- 
chists and conspirators, but the only person on whom 
sentence has yet been passed or executed is the un- 
fortunate approver, murdered within the precincts of 
the jail by his late confederates. In Bombay things 
were not so bad, but it took three months to bring 
Mr. Tilak to justice, and the proceedings were spun 
out till the whole organisation was complete for the 
riots on his conviction. It was not by such procedure 
that the Ghazi outrages on the frontier were checked. 
Lord Moriey ought to reconsider that part of his Press 
Act which entrusts the High Courts with the suppression 
of seditious journalism. 


Newspapers are not only the machinery for spreading 
sedition—their offices are the centres for the organisa- 
tion of anarchy and outrage. Every editor locked up 
is not only a preacher, he is a leader put out of action. 
The diminished activity of the last few months is owing 
to the enforced seclusion of a few prominent men of 
this class and the exemplary punishment of a few 
more. The peril is far from over. Isolated outrages 
on Europeans, especially on English women, show the 
spirit that is still existent and the encouragement it 
receives. The significant apathy of the upper classes 
during the Bombay ricts is a sign that the Govern- 
ment has not yet regained their confidence. Besides 
the Governor of Bombay, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the United Provinces—the cnly part of India hitherto 
free from disaffection—has had to appeal to the loyal 
population to support the authorities and cast out the 
emissaries of treason from Bengal. Appeals of this 
kind will only be effective if they are backed by. firm 
and prompt action of the Government itself, and the 
protection of those who take its part. 


At the opening of the Australian Federal Parliament 
Lord Dudley, after ceremonial references to the recent 
visit of the American fleet, made an important state- 
ment as to Government legislation in the matter of the 
‘‘new protection”. In the new Tariff Act an excise 
duty was imposed on goods manufactured in Australia 
and protected by the tariff unless fair and reasonable 
wages had been paid. But this new protection of the 
workman was tested by a case in the Federal Court 
and declared to be unconstitutional. The question 
then arose whether the Government would allow their 
labour legislation to be thus stultified. Naturally there 
is much opposition, and it is asserted that the new pro- 
tection is doomed in any case to failure. The answer 
is that as yet the experiment has not been fairly tried. 
Lord Dudley announced that the Government intend to 
propose an amendment of the Constitution. 


Mr. Roosevelt still triumphs within the confines of 
his own party, and the bosses have sustained another 
defeat. The nomination of Mr. Hughes for a second 
term as Governor of New York State is not only calcu- 
lated to improve the Republican prospects, but also to 
make for good government. If the purity fit only lasts 
long enough, honest citizens should definitively have 
gained the mastery over the machine. The only 
question is how long the steam can be maintained 
at high pressure. The Democrats also have secured a 
good class of man as candidate to oppose Mr. Hughes. 
Mr. Stuyvesant Chauler is of the Astor conviction, and 
by no means on the make ; he is wealthy and has done 
well in a minor office. He is said when studying in this 
country to have founded the ‘‘ Irish Independent 
League’’. His creation has however failed to impress 
itself on the British imagination as a political factor. 
Mr. Hughes, if elected, promises to reform the Repub- 
lican machinery and put power in the hands of the 
electors. If he cam stay the Boss Jabberwock he will 
prove himself a big man indeed. 
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Mr. John Redmond is touring in America once 
more. If he is at a loss for a theme at any time, 
we advise him to buy and quote from a book called 
‘* Wanderings in Ireland”, by an American, Mr. Shoe- 
maker, It is brought out by American publishers, 
Messrs. Putnam, and tells some hard truths about 
cattle-driving and other ‘‘ regrettable” things in Ire- 
land. Mr. Redmond declares that Ireland is sure 
to get what he styles autonomy. ‘‘ Then we shall 
probably have reached the birthday of Ireland as a 
nation.” Ireland, then, is an unborn babe to-day, but 
Mr. Redmond can feel it leaping. We hope he makes 
the same mistake that Queen Mary made. Unless 
Mr. Redmond keeps up this notion the Irish patriots 
will of course desert him as Philip deserted Mary. 


What is called Mr. Churchill’s scheme, but is probably 
one that the Board of Trade officials have contemplated 
some time, introduces no new principle into the settle- 
ment of trade disputes. But it is valuable. It follows 
several precedents : one, the Court of Arbitration set 
up by the Hague Conference: the other, the Arbitration 
Court of the London Chamber of Commerce. There 
is no more obligation than before to submit disputes to 
the Court, but, if the parties wish, they know from what 
classes of persons they can select their Judges. Panels 
will be drawn up consisting of eminent impartial persons, 
of employers and of workmen. In any trade dispute 
the employers and workmen concerned, if they agree 
to settle peaceably, will be able to select an impartial 
chairman and two employers and two workmen from 
their own industry. 


In the case of the cotton trade dispute it may be 
assumed from the attitude of the parties that they would 
not go to the Court. The point in dispute had become 
very small, but the employers declined the intervention 
either of the Board of Trade or the Lord Mayor of 
Manchester. Still another ballot has been taken by 
the spinners on the question whether they should agree 
to accept reduction of wages in January if trade has not 
improved ; and the decision is in favour of acceptance. 
If they had decided against it the strike or lock-out 
would almost certainly have begun next week. As they 
have consented, this may break down the opposition 
of the other workers and the strike may be averted. 
The employers are resolute not to make any further 
concession. In the engineers’ strike the Board of 
Trade proposals appear likely to be agreed upon. 


As we have been speaking of Mr. Churchill we may 
take this opportunity to congratulate him on a very 
happy event in his life. All the world is not interested 
in lists of presents or bouquets, but the world is sin- 
cerely interested in the event itself. After all ‘‘the 
most living words of life” should be of deeper import- 
ance, even to the most promising young statesman, 
than any adventure in party politics; and we may be 
sure that Mr. Churchill takes this view himself. 


The manceuvres of the Aldershot command in the 
neighbourhood of Winchester come to an end to-night. 
During the first half of the week the two divisions of 
the Aldershot command under Major-Generals Stephen- 
son and Grierson operated against each other ; but 
during the latter half of the week the two divisions 
combined under Sir H. Smith-Dorrien in operations 
against a skeleton enemy under Brigadier-General 
Byng. The manceuvres, considering the uncertainty 
of the elements this month, have been favoured with 
fairly good weather, and from most points of view 
appear to have been a success. In Germany, too, the 
great manceuvres under the Kaiser have just come to 
an end. The German military authorities stiil cling 
apparently to the tactics which served them so well in 
1866 and 1870. Thus to-day we still find them attack- 
ing entrenched positions in the densest formations. 
Whatever may be said about their tactics, however, 
the German army, from the organisation point of view, 
is generally admitted by those who witnessed the 
manoeuvres to be well-nigh perfect. 


London will be as well protected as the nature of 
things will allow if the cholera appears in this country 


Doctors say that excessive nervousness will make the 
individual more susceptible, so that it is not prudent 
to exaggerate the possibility of our having cholera 
amongst us. The public will be guarded with all the 
precautions that science and experience have laid down 
The greatest source of danger is from the Russian 
emigrants who come here, though cholera is not only 
in Russia but in the Philippines. In neither case has it 
yet spread to the educated classes; and if it were not 
for the slums we should not hear much either of the 
rise or the progress of cholera. 


Sir Walter Scott was a true blue Tory if there ever 
was one. Radicals have vilified him. Hazlitt’s out- 
rageous attack is an instance. And it is a superstition 
with Radicals that Tories have always been against 
the education of the people. Lord Rosebery was 
opening new buildings at the Heriot-Watt College 
in Edinburgh on Wednesday and he told his audience 
of a speech Scott made, Lord Jeffrey and Lord 
Cockburn, two famous Whigs, being on the platform. 
He quoted this passage: ‘‘It was as great a crime 
in his opinion to hide knowledge from the people 
as it would be to hide the sun from them if we 
had the power.”” Sir Walter and Lord Rosebery would 
have agreed about schemes for the reconstruction of 
society. So they would on Lord Rosebery’s statement 
that whatever form society may assume ‘‘ one bottom 
fact is certain, that able, efficient and self-reliant men 
will always climb to manhood ”. There is opportunity 
for them in any society. 


The death of Mr. Churton Collins is sad news. Few 
knew of his illness, and it was announced that he would 
speak at the unveiling of the Boswell statue at Lich- 
field. Mr. Collins was in many ways a notable critic 
in literature. He was above all an English scholar, 
precise and keen. His knowledge was verylarge. He 
had explored curiously and far in many branches of 
English literature, but it could not fairly be said of him 
that he had asa result collected ‘‘heaps of learned 
lumber”. He was a bookworm, but a bookworm wisely 
read. Where he was somewhat wanting was in sym- 
pathy. He sometimes thought or argued where he 
ought to have felt. Hence his odd discussion with 
Canon Ainger on the merits of some wondrous lines in 
Blake’s ‘‘ Tiger”. 


A strong critic, Mr. Collins seems to have had 
little creative gift. Perhaps the creative side of a man 
has small chance where in youth the critical side is 
developed strongly. Matthew Arnold was certainly 
something of a creator, though he was so strong as 
a critic, but examples of this kind are uncommon. 
Mr. Collins struck hard at times, and there was that 
moral force behind the blow without which a blow is 
a hitting at the air, however trenchant the sword. 
His form of English was clean, clear and correct, rather 
than delicate or rare. It was not new-fangled. 


- It seems that the sum of three pounds has been 
collected of the 42,500 needed to restore the Cowper 
and Newton Museum as a memorial to Cowper, Mr. 
Collingridge asks whether we have all forgotten Cowper 
therefore. The answer is we have not forgotten 
Cowper, but are all growing tired of these memorials 
and celebrations and the like. The thing is being 
simply done to death. Soon there will be nobody left 
and no event left to celebrate, and then we shall be 
expected perhaps to celebrate the last celebrations. 
Cowper is best celebrated by the reading of Cowper— 
at least of such noble poems as those on the ‘‘ Royal 
George”, ‘‘ My Mary”, and a few others. And they 
are read by those who know and care for the best 
things in literature. That is better than the museum. 


One who signs himself ‘‘Catholicus Anglicanus ” 
wrote to the ‘‘ Standard” perhaps the most singular 


_letter of the host of letters on the Eucharistic Congress 


that have been printed. That he is a Churchman of 
position is clear perhaps as it is that he has a gift of 
words. But surely he is quite wrong in his cantention 
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that the papers would have dismissed in a few lines a 
reat Baptist ‘‘ dipping” ceremonial in the Thames. 
aptist dipping in the Thames would draw a vast horde 

of spectators. Given enough notice, the railway com- 

panies would run special excursion trains from the 
country for the event. The ‘‘ Star” and ‘‘ Evening 

News” would treble their circulations on the strength 

of it. That is if it came off. But the police would 

probably have to stop the dipping summarily. 


The report of the Joint Select Committee upon 
lotteries and indecent advertisements is belated, at least 
as far as it relates to the particular kind of lotteries 
known as limericks. Everybody had noticed that the 
limericks craze had died out ; but this is only a case of 
the form perishing, the eternal soul remaining behind. 
If it is not limericks, something else will be devised 
by the editors who take advantage of the semi-decocted 
intellect and gambling greed of their readers. The 
papers that encourage this kind of lottery are more 
difficult to deal with than the ordinary promoters of 
lotteries. They appeal to the gambling and not the 
reading instinct in order to create or maintain their 
circulation, and by cant about literature and skill they 
can cover up the real essence of the thing. Hardly 
any form of words in an Act can close up all the 
loopholes of escape. The committee recommend that 
it should be illegal for a paper to charge any form 
of entrance fee, including the purchase and return of 
coupons, for prize competitions. There will be an 
outcry probably about the liberty of the press, but 
there is no reason why organisers of disguised 
gambling should have more liberty than the promoters 
of avowed lotteries. 


Tarrasch, easily beaten in the eleventh game of the 
Chess Championship—a French defence opeaing— 
won the twelfth after eight hours’ play. He has now won 
three games against Lasker’s six, so that there is still 
the chance of a keen struggle. Lasker looks forward 
to the day when all the world will be playing chess. 
If limericks are stopped, that section of the great 
British public which does not play bridge will no doubt 
need some other form of recreation. One doubts, how- 
ever, whether it will choose chess. The Foreign 
Secretary has called angling ‘‘ our wonderful recrea- 
tion”. Chess is quite as wonderful as angling. But is 
it recreative when played scientifically? We suppose 
not. The public, it must always be remembered, wants 
to play, not work ; and chess is suspiciously like work. 


It is clear through the many references to the subject 
within the last week or so that Mr. Francis Darwin’s 
paper on plant life and feeling is the feature of the 
British Association this year which will be remembered. 
It “‘caught on”, almost as a paper on star distances 
always does. But there is a curious aspect of the thing 
that has been overlooked by many. Plants we use as 
food may be far nearer akin with animals we use as 
food than the world has hitherto thought possible. 
From a vegetarian point of view—and we are all vege- 
tarians in some degree—this is not quite pleasant. 
The unfortunate thing is we cook the vegetable alive— 
the animal at least we kill before cooking. The idea 
of cutting the heart out of a feeling cabbage and boiling 
it alive is disagreeable. 


There seems to be considerable interest in the story 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the snake of 
a yard long he is said to have killed whilst angling in 
Wales the other day. It is a sort of modern variant 
of S. George and the dragon. One or two people have 
— out that the only snake known in England or 

ales is perfectly harmless, and is not to be con- 
founded with the adder, a very different reptile in 
appearance. It is of course quite true. At the same 
time it is perhaps only right to say that the whole story 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s adventure rests on the somewhat 
unstable basis of a paragraph that went round the 
press. After all, it is quite likely that Mr. Lloyd George 
did not kill a snake, did not see a snake, and as a 
matter of fact was not angling. This is a season 
famous for stories about serpents. 


THE WAY TO PEACE. 


T is not less evident that Prince Biilow’s conversation 
at Norderney with Mr. Sidney Whitman, as re- 
rted in the ‘‘ Standard” on Monday, was meant to 
improve relations between Great Britain and Germany 
than that it has failed of its purpose. Clever man 
though the Chancellor is, and straightforward for a 
diplomatist, he cannot state a good case in a plain 
manner. At the Algeciras crisis, when he was genuinely 
anxious to conciliate the French and detach them from 
the English understanding, he allowed himself to use lan- 
guage that drove excitable Paris publicists into a frenzy 
of impotent wrath. He did not realise how his words 
would sound when translated into French. In this 
second case his mistake, though less serious, is more 
fundamental. He has not put himself mentally into the 
position of the persons whom he wishes to convince. 
It was a gratuitous blunder, in replying to the Quarterly 
Reviewer’s account of the rise in Germany of the present 
Anglophobia, to represent the late Professor Treitschke 
as a friend and admirer of England. Everybody who 
knows anything of the subject knows that the accom- 
plished and learned historian was never weary of de- 
nouncing our national work and character. A sophistry 
such as the Prince set up threw suspicion on his state- 
ment as a whole, and made the average reader believe 
that he was being treated with what soldiers describe as 
eyewash. Yet the Chancellor’s good faith is, we think, 
unimpeachable. He is sincerely anxious to prevent 
the two countries from drifting into insane conflict 
merely because statesmen cannot control the foolish 
suspicions of the peoples. It was to check the 
alarm in England and to moderate German invective, 
not simply to oblige Mr. Whitman, that the Prince 
talked several columns of amiable generalities about 
the state of Europe. With the urbane irony he is 
a master of, an irony his domestic adversaries find 
peculiarly tormenting, he dismissed as persons of no 
account the journalistic professors who are for ever 
preaching against Great Britain, and explained, quite 
truly, that Pan-German aspirations must not be con- 
founded with the policy of the Imperial Government. 
All this was sound enough, but the Prince made 
another of his bad slips when he sought to laugh 
away the naval competition of the two nations. To 
pretend that the German fleets have not been brought 
within measurable distance of our own is to trifle 
with broad facts which anybody may roughly test for 
himself. The British Admiralty, of course, cannot hope 
to provide such security as the naval alarmists demand, 
but it does try to meet the strain imposed upon its 
resources throughout the last ten years by German 
emulation. Here, however, we have the true pro- 
phylactic against the danger which Prince Bilow and 
all sane English politicians wish to avert. We may be 
careless of enmity, whether natural or cultivated, as 
soon as we have made ourselves unassailable. If we 
intend to enjoy a deep and lasting peace with Germany 
(and other European or Asiatic States), all we have 
to do is to maintain the two-Power standard—with 
something in hand. Let our squadrons of ‘‘ Dread- 
noughts ” or ‘‘ Indomitables’’, and our flotillas of small 
craft, be comfortably superior to those of any probable 
combination, and we may fairly cease to trouble our 
heads about the malicious criticisms passed upon our 
notoriously unblemished record and spotless ambitions. 
Lord Rosebery, who has not quite lost his old art 
of touching the spot, and on the whole is believed 
to entertain friendly ideas of German policy, has this 
week pointed to the folly of relying for safety upon 
the ‘‘ dispositions” of other nations. It is to our 
ships and guns, and the men behind the guns, that 
we must look for the desired improvement in our 
international relations. Alliances may be useful, though 
they saddle us with liabilities that we should other- 
wise escape, and informal understandings have a 
certain value. But the longest of them has a shorter 
life than the most perishable type of battleship, and in 
the hour of need they have an awkward trick of turning 
turtle. It is futile, and a little unmanly, to cry aloud 
because Germany builds aew ships as though she were 
specially building them against ourselves. Equally 
absurd would it Se for Germans to scent aggression 
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because we are determined not to be outdone. We 
are not building against them, but for the defence of 
our shores and our over-sea possessions. No explana- 
tion is required on either side. 

Let it be granted that some of the writers on our 
daily, weekly, and monthly press are possessed by a 
preternatural suspicion. But this would probably be 
dissipated if our Admiralty were allowed to gain and 
keep a fairlead. The effect upon German opinion would 
be almost instantaneous and absolutely wholesome. 
But only harm is done so long as the experts in this 
country are justified in sounding a note of warning 
whenever a new ‘“‘instrument of slaughter”, as 
Mr. Lloyd George in his Baptist moods calls it, 
has been forged on the other side of the North 
Sea. The case is not mended when amateur diplo- 
matists busy themselves with plans for the arrest of 
armaments. It was bad enough when the thing was 
attempted at the Hague in the regular way. Even 
so, the German alarmists thought, or pretended to 
think, that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, good man, 
was playing the confidence trick upon them! Now 
that the same movement has been taken up by un- 
accredited ambassadors, the tone of protest has become 
positively shrili, and well-meaning English politicians 
who had come forward with what they considered a 
fair business offer are accused of trying to interfere 
with the Fatherland’s right to concert its own measures 
of defence. The bickering which they had hoped to 
appease grows more acute. 

But, it is asked, if Prince Biilow is to be trusted in his 
professions of goodwill towards England, why does he 
not openly disavow the Imperial Navy League, the Pan- 
German agitators, and the rest of the anti-British party ? 
Surely we can apply the lessons of home politics to the 
position of a foreign statesman. The Chancellor cannot 
quarrel with any of the groups which help to make up 
his precarious majority in the Reichstag. It is reported 
that the Kaiser has declared an intention of keeping 
his Minister, bloc or no bloc. But the Prince’s useful- 
ness to his Sovereign would very soon disappear if the 
Parliament got quite out of hand. He has three masters 
to serve: the Kaiser, the Reichstag, and public opinion. 
His position is very much that of Chatham, who 
when the House of Commons became refractory had to 
overawe it by an appeal to the popular voice. And the 
Prince has the added difficulty that he is not supreme 
(or the Foreign Minister either) in the Foreign Office 
itself. The permanent officials—who are not permanent 
in the same sense as ours are—take a hand in politics, 
and at the present time are divided into two hostile 
factions, each of them working different sections of 
the press. It is a mis-reading of German affairs to 
represent the Imperial Government as embodied in the 
Chancellor (or even in the Kaiser himself) and manipu- 
lating at pleasure all the leading organs of opinion. 
Prince Bilow has to keep his balance on several horses 
at the same time, and cannot afford to defy this party 
or that simply because he regards its aims as mis- 
chievous. We must not therefore denounce him as 
throwing dust in our eyes because he declines, purely 
for the sake of giving us peace of mind, to risk a split 
with politicians who might revenge themselves by 
sending him into retirement. The true moral and 
meaniag of his bland allocutions to Mr. Whitman is 
that if England wants to feel safe from attack it must 
prove itself competent in defence. If we profit by his 
veiled warning nobody would be more gratified than 
the Imperial Chancellor, for he would then be relieved 
from the necessity of providing against a conflict which 
might be disastrous to England but certainly would not 
be advantageous to Germany. Berlin statecraft has 
other and more pressing matters to think of (they are 
not diminishing in number) than invading England and 
dismembering the British Empire. Let it be assumed 
that we have been beaten to our knees and are suing 
for peace to our conqueror. Is it probable that the 
panting and exhausted victor would be permitted by 
the Powers (whose mobilised forces would be fresh and 
ready for combat) to aggrandise itself so as to become 
the dictator of Europe? The most convincing passage 
in Prince Bilow’s wandering discourse was the state- 
ment that the days of submission to a dominant autho- 
rity, whether a person or a nation, have passed away, 


A German hegemony would no more be tolerated 
than a Russian, British, or French, and a Kaiser who 
attempted to give laws to the Continent would be as 
stubbornly resisted as was Bonaparte himself. This is 
well understood by all sane Germans, and especially by 
William II. and Prince Biilow. 


YOUNG TURKS AND OLD SCORES. 


Ts question of the future of Turkey still rules the 
European situation. The ‘‘ Gueshoff incident” 
may or may not have consequences of immediate 
importance, but in any case it is significant of much and 
can, unfortunately, only confirm the views of those who 
refused to be swept off their feet at first by enthusiasm 
for Young Turkey. The optimists will point to the 
celebrations at Sofia, where Turkish reformers have 
been weeping on the necks of Bulgarian officers and 
toasting their brotherhood in arms with the warriors of 
the ‘‘ vassal State”. These brotherly shows, like those 
which occurred a month ago at Salonica and appear 
still to be going on there, are all legitimate subjects 
of congratulation for those who believe that the whole 
teaching of history can be upset by the enthusiasm of 
a moment. But the chief thing in statesmanship is 
to look below the surface and take account of funda- 
mental facts, and the Foreign Offices of Europe await 
with apprehension the first movements of the consti- 
tutional machine which has lain dormant since 1876. 

We know well that there are few more fascinating 
pastimes than playing with analogies, but none are 
more deceptive, and perhaps no analogies are more 
likely to deceive than those drawn from the history of 
diverse races. Yet it is impossible to avoid a com- 
parison between the opening of the French Revolution 
and that of the Turkish. We have the same windy 
enthusiasm and the same appeal to general principles. 
We have even seen the ‘‘ baiser Lamourette ” prac- 
tised in circumstances still more farcical than in France. 
Whoever was responsible for circulating the incredible 
story of Turkish officers kissing Armenian graves has 
displayed an imagination worthy of the occasion. It 
is only matched by the sublime ability of his audience 
for believing any marvel if it only comes from the 
East. In this state of European credulity it is well 
that statesmen should keep their eyes open. The 
Gueshoff incident may help towards a very desirable 
suspension of judgment by observers in general. What 
Europe is evidently only too ready to ignore is that 
the so-called ‘‘ Young Turkish movement ”, so far as it 
is anything more than a mere revolt of discontented 
soldiers, is intensely patriotic. While the minimum of 
expectation as to its results is the elimination of all 
foreign interference from the Turkish Empire as it 
exists, extremists hope for a complete restoration of all 
the territory ‘‘ alienated” during the last thirty years. 
Anyone who doubts this may be referred to articles 
published passim by Turkish sympathisers. It is argued 
that the provinces in question have never been ceded, 
they have only been transferred by treaty for. tem- 

rary administration by other Powers. It is indeed 
inconceivable that Europe should allow Christian popu- 
lations, once released, to pass again under the Ottoman 
rule, but it is by no means inconceivable that a reformed 
Turkish régime should think it possible. On the other 
hand, it is difficult to believe that Bulgaria views with 
satisfaction the extinction of her hopes in Macedonia. 
Altruism is to be anticipated from nations still less 
than from individuals, and any evidence that the 
Turkish Parliament intends to treat the Christian races 
with less than justice will probably strain Bulgarian 
sentiment beyond its power of self-control. Bulgaria 
is at present by no means to be despised as an 
antagonist, as anyone may see who reads the excellent 
report on her army published in the ‘‘ Times” of 
Wednesday last. A Power which can put 210,000 
infantry, 7,000 cavalry, and 500 guns into the field, 
with 170,000 reserves, is a factor to beconsidered. We 
can hardly believe that the Turkish reformers desire to 
push their claims so far at the moment as to insist 
on Bulgaria’s vassalage, but the incident, with others, 
gives grave subject for consideration. 

As the time for the elections approaches speculation 
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is inevitable as to the manner in which the assembly 
may carry out its functions and the difficulties which 
may beset it. There is no reason to hope that it will 
prove more successful at first than its prototypes in 
Russia and Persia. Is such a Parliament at all likely 
to prove reasonable or conciliatory? Agreement on 
matters of general principle vanished in France so 
soon as a national assembly got to work on details. 
Two cr three incidents may be noted which help to 
throw some light on the dangers of the situation. 

First it must not be forgotten that the success 
of the movement in Turkey is entirely due to the 
military. It has been in no sense the creation of 
theorists or professors. It was formented by political 
exiles, but began with military mutinies in Macedonia. 
It is military cfficers such as Enver Bey and Niazi Bey 
who dictate their will to the Sultan. The origin of the 
discontent in the Turkish army in Macedonia was 
hardly so much the lack of pay, though that had its 
effect, as disgust at the misgovernment which allowed 
foreigners to interfere in the control of the Empire. 
“Turkey for the Turks” is without doubt the pro- 
gramme of the Macedonian army, which has already 

iven the foreign gendarmerie notice to quit. General 
Quscaffer Pacha, on a survey expedition on behalf of 
the railway from Sarajevo to Mitrovitza projected by the 
Austrian Government, was pulled out of his railway 
carriage between Uskub and Salonica and treated 
by other Turkish officers with the grossest indignity, 
any connexion with the railway project being evi- 
dently regarded as treason to the Otteman Empire. 
Another occurrence worth notice happened in the midst 
of the reform delirium of August. At a banquet 
given in Smyrna to one of the revolutionary heroes 
Naily Bey, a distinguished functionary, made a short 
speech raising some thorny points as to religious and 
racial matters. His fellow-guests threw him down, 
he was trampled on, kicked, pummelled, and finally 
thrown downstairs. The crowd outside would soon 
have ended him but for the intervention of an officer. 
If this is the way in which the party of reform 
can treat a leading and enlightened official, a director 
of public instruction, and a well known archzologist, 
for speaking in a sense too liberal for Turkish views, 
what may we expect in a Parliament composed of 
various nationalities and religions? These incidents, at 
their lowest valuation, are typical of much, and shculd 
not be ignored. 

It must be confessed that the line of action adopted 
by the Turkish Cabinet has given some ground for 
apprehension. They are claiming to begin where 
Japan left off. They have already announced that they 
will do their best to suppress the special privileges 
enjoyed by certain foreigners under treaties of long 
standing. This perhaps may be regarded rather as 
a pious aspiration than a definite demand, but it is 
in any case an indication of a tendency which may 
have dangerous consequences unless the new blood in 
Turkey develop a great and almost inconceivable 
moderation. Apparently they have yet to learn that 
the confidence of Europe can only be acquired by the 
practice of good government, and not merely by the 
expression of high-sounding platitudes. It is only just 
to point cut that there seems to be, at all events at 
present, no disposition to disturb the existing ccntrol 
of Ottoman finance. We do not wish to minimise 
any hopeful points in the situation, and it should be 
noted that while the revolution was only made possible 
by the co-operation of the military, yet the army has 
not shown at present any disposition to establish a 
military dictatorship. This state of things may suffer 
a change should the Parliament fail to carry out the 
high-flown views of its creators. It is impossible to 
forget that Islam is in its essence a theocratic and 
military system. It is true that it inculcates freedom 
and tolerance, but it is not credible that the Turk can 
allow the Christian to obtain a position from which he 
may in time dominate the State. When we see legisla- 
tion actually in force permitting Christians to serve in 
the army with Turks we shall feel greater confidence 
in the future. At the present time all such essential 
matters remain ‘‘floating in conjecture”. We have 

rave fears as to the development which may be assumed 

the racial problem. The very wording of the Con- 


stitution offers pitfalls : for instance, Article 68 excludes 
from the Assembly anyone who ‘‘ claims to be of foreign 
nationality’. Will this be held to include a Macedonian 
who calls himself a Bulgarian? It must not be forgotten 
that race and religion in the Balkans are the same thing. 
We fear more from the self-conscious integrity of the 
reformers than from the evil intentions of the old gang. 

It is indeed in the last degree improbable that Abdul 
Hamid will ever re-establish his absolute régime 
founded on corruption and espionage, but it would be a 
disastrous error to imagine that he has shot his last 
bolt. His opportunity will come with the difficulties of 
the Parliament, and these are unavoidable. Such an 
assembly will divide itself inevitably into races rather 
than parties. The whole organisation of the Ottoman 
Empire has been racial for five centuries, indeed since 
the time of Mohammed II. There is therefore ro 
empire in the world, not even the Austrian, where 
racial divisions are more pronounced or better organ- 
ised. When the Turk, who is not a ‘ political animal ” 
but a warrior, finds himself worsted by Greek, Bul- 
garian and Armenian in a war of words, he will be- 
take himself to other weapons. Then will come the 
Sultan’s opportunity. Though he may for the time 
have lost his absolute control ef the Administration, he 
represents to the vast majority of his subjects some- 
thing more than the Tsar does to the Russian peasant. 
His popularity has been enormously increased by the 
grant of a Constitution, and we misread his past if we 
assume that he despairs of the future. 


A SHORN CEREMONY. 


tag is a very small triumph to prevent one’s opponents 

appearing in full insignia in public by threatening a 
breach of the peace. A brewers’ demonstration might 
break up the teetotalers’ procession or a teetotalers’ the 
brewers’ in their quarrel over the Licensing Bill. But 
triumphs of this kind are not congenial to any but the 
extreme intransigeants of a party. They leave the real 
questions just as they were before; and moderate men 
take care not to identify themselves with anything like 
rowdyism. In the matter of the thwarted procession 
which was to be the climax of the Eucharistic Congress, 
sensible people feel no satisfaction in knowing that it was 
prevented by threats of the same kind of treatment that 
Protestant and Catholic zealots mete out to each other 
in Belfast. They would have preferred to be spared 
the vulgar boastings of the ultra-Protestants and the 
exaggerated complaints of the Catholics about intoler- 
ance and bigotry. Very evidently both parties have 
made the most of the affair as an advertisement. The 
Congress itself has been an advertisement and a means 
of propagandism, and it is not surprising that a rival 
body should have seized the opportunity for a counter- 
advertisement. 

Up to the Thursday before the Sunday when the 
procession was to take place the Catholics must have 
been thoroughly satisfied with the success of their 
Congress from this point of view. It had caught on 
with the public, and the newspapers dazzled their 
readers with the pomp and splendour of ecclesiastical 
persons and rites and ceremonies. Everything Pro- 
testant paled its fires before the magnificence of the 
Roman Church. This was the impression intended and 
produced ; and the public were quite ready to see the 
full development of the ceremonial in the procession of 
the Host. Few pecple outside the Protestant Societies 
and the organisers of the procession knew that at this 
point illegality began, and that each person who took 
part in it was liable toa penalty of 450, to be recovered 
on the information of the Attorney-General. Common 
informers could not sue, so that the Government alone 
would have the responsibility of deciding whether or 
not a prosecution should be started if the procession 
were held. There have been no prosecutions for these 
penalties since the Catholic Relief Act of 1829 imposed 
them, as a precaution, on ecclesiastics who exercise any 
of the rites and ceremonies of the Roman Catholic Church 
anywhere except in the usual places of worship of the 
Roman Catholic religion. The procession of the Host 
is plainly illegal ; but it is that kind of illegality which 
makes the coming of Jesuits and other monks to 
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England, or their settling here except by licence for six 
months, illegal and subjects them to penal servitude for 
life. The Government under present conditions does 
not put this law in operation; and the only result of 
it has been that the religious orders are not able to hold 
property in their corporate capacity. But to assert, 
as the Catholics have done in their claim to hold the 
procession, that the law is obsolete would be vain in the 
Courts if prosecutions were instituted. Probably, with 
the exception of people such as the Kensitites who 
hate the Roman doctrines and ceremonies as such, 
there is no general feeling against the procession of 
the Host in the streets, or for the priests who might 
take part in it to be prosecuted. There is no demand 
for the banishment of the monks and the suppression 
of their houses. So much customary toleration Roman 
Catholics have, but when it is proposed to hold the 
procession of the Host in the streets, where a few bitter 
bigots can make a disturbance, the illegality of it 
prevents the Government from treating it as if it were 
legal and giving it protection. 

The real grievance of the Catholics, apart from their 
general grievance that there are discriminating laws 
against them at all, is that the Government until almost 
the last moment gave them no warning that the pro- 
cession of the Host could not be allowed. They had 
obtained the permission of the police, and the police are 
under the control of the Home Secretary. One of the 
newspapers, the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette” we think, 
accounted for the police permission by a suggestion 
that the police are not learned in theology and did not 
understand the point by which the presence of the 
Host distinguished the procession from any other: that, 
for instance, which the Catholics substituted for the 
original one! This is one of the very gingerly attempts 
into which the Liberal newspapers have been driven 
to defend the Government. The ‘ Daily Chronicle” 
accounted for it by the Prime Minister and the Home 
Secretary being in Scotland and not being aware of 
the Protestant furore that had arisen in England. 
The ‘‘ Star” may have turned against the Government 
in indignation at its ‘‘ truckling” to the anti-Home Rule 
Orangemen. As we do not get any lead from the 
Liberal newspapers which seems feasible, we may con- 
clude that the Government did not wish to wound the 
Catholics, and was unwilling to strike for the Pro- 
testants, and so they wavered until they landed Arch- 
bishop Bourne in the delicate and difficult position of 
which he complains with justice. They found they had 
enraged the Protestants, and so they threw over the 
Catholics with many honied words and deferential 
phrases. 

Sir W. Perks has explained that he and his 
friends will not stand any of “that "Catholic proces- 
sionings—and the extraordinary thing is that the 
Government did not remember their anti-denominational 
education friends sooner. We should think too that 
these events must have produced a considerable dimi- 
nution of fraternity between the Catholic and the 
Nonconformist wings of the Home Rule party. Under 
a Home Rule Government in Ireland it would be Arch- 
bishop Bourne and not Sir W. Perks who would have 
the last word about processions. The anger of 
the Catholics has been stirred against the Govern- 
ment more on account of its weakness and vacillation 


than on account of intolerance. They would not have 


been surprised if their application for permission to 
hold the procession had been refused. But they were 
misled into making rather a display of the news 
throughout Europe that London was to witness in 
circumstances of unusual impressiveness the proces- 
sion of the Host. As we said last week, ‘‘ London, 
after all, is almost the only European capital where a 
procession of the Host could take place without grave 
danger of profane interruption, or where a great 
gathering of pontifically vested cardinals and abbots 
and other prelates could promenade the streets without 
fear of serious anti-clerical demonstrations”. Arch- 
bishop Bourne was prepared to present this impressive 
spectacle to all the capitals of Europe. He sti!l main- 
tains that with the permission of the Government, 
which was at first granted to him, and with a rather 
strong body of voluntary guards, the procession might 
have been, held without disturbance. It is easy to 


understand the humiliation which Archbishop Bourne and 
the Catholics feel to have been inflicted on them by the 
action of the Government. The wound is one to their 
amour propre, and will be less easily forgiven than a 
more material injury. Their feeling at present may be 
judged by the fact that, though they did not carry the 
Host in procession through the streets, they invited by 
their actual procession all the possible prosecutions 
against them. The robes they wore were in breach of 
the law: and especially so was the elevation of the Host 
from the balcony of the cathedral. But Sir W. Robson 
is not likely to receive instructions from the Govern- 
ment to prosecute. 


‘“ON THE OLD ROAD.” 


i? has been suggested that if the hares and rabbits 

could only understand what constant bickerings 
and ill-feeling they raised between landlord and farmer 
they might feel in some degree avenged of their death 
through snare or gun. We certainly think it might 
be some sort of grim satisfaction to the natives of the 
Congo State, sweating under their burthens of rubber, 
if a sweetly avenging vision could come to them of 
the free wayfarer on the white man’s roads far away 
involved in an awful cloud of dust stirred by rubber 
tyres. After all, there are worse things even than 
carrying rubber—a little distance, at any rate—the 
Congo native might say to himself with contentment. 
When everything has been said about the errors of speed 
and the dangers of speed, sometimes real enough, one is 
not at all sure that the chief question of the road at the 
present time—that is, of the English road—is not the 
question of dust. Dust and ashes we must all come to, 
but we want not to be dust till our time does come. 
With half the roads of rural England in their present 
condition, and with at least some of the London and 
suburban roads—notably the Chelsea Embankment— 
hardly better, to walk abroad on any dry hot summer 
or early autumn day is commonly to return home almost 
as dusty as the miller, and a great deal dirtier. Mr. 
Walter Long commiserated the lot of the garden by 
the roadside. That is a hard case doubtless. But the 
garden by the road is not in so bad a plight as the man 
on the road. He is the sufferer who deserves first 
sympathy. 

We printed last week a communication called ‘‘ The 
Case against Rubber ” from one who seems inclined to 
lay the whole blame for dusty roads to-day on the soft- 
tyred wheel. His idea is that we skid because—backed 
up by the Local Government Board—we will travel on 
a soft wheel; and we suck up dust in vast quantities, 
and cover ourselves and others (chiefly, of course, 
others) with it, because we will travel on a soft wheel. 
There is no doubt whatever that the soft wheel must 
generate dust, English roads being what they are. 
We can many of us recall dust on the thoroughfares 
before the days of sucking tyres, and fairly thick it was 
too sometimes before the steam-roller was in general 
use in country districts. It was nothing, however, 
compared with the dust to-day. Perhaps the opening 
years of the twentieth century have made more dust 
than anything else. 

As to the dust-making powers of rubber, then, we 
agree with our contributor. But we cannot take him 
quite so seriously when he suggests a return, in some 
sort or other, to the hard tyre. It may be he was never 
on a bone-shaker. Perhaps only one thing was more 
painful than being on a bone-shaker, and that was 
falling off one on to a hard flint road. Or, to come 
to still existing vehicles of torture, there is the 
horse omnibus, not half full, on a piece of worn wood 
pavement, or the ricketty old hansom, whose wheel has 
never known rubber. Now here are tyres that have no 
dust-sucking action to speak of. But rather than be 
ground in exquisite agony within these antique instru- 
ments of evil, we should surely all wish to walk in the 
roadway and be coated thick with dust. No. The 
naked wheel, unless it run on a rail or in a groove, is 
not for the twentieth century. We had quite enough 
of it in the nineteenth. It may have shaken up the 
liver, which is supposed to be a good thing, but it 
jarred the nerves, it excruciated the whole system. 
Men unfortunate who have to travel on jolting wheel 
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might envy the lot of the plants which Nature has forbid 
to travel. The softer the wheel, the pleasanter the 
travel. 

Some of our friends—who do not care for motoring 
themselves—think it would be easy to settle the motor 
difficulty. Even M.P.s, experts in public matter, occa- 
sionally think so. Hon. gentlemen who represent some 
such island as S. Kilda or Benbecula may have the 
simplest plan inthe world. ‘‘ The beastly things ”, they 
may say in effect, ‘‘ ought to be burnt or broke into bits.” 
That view may be all right in ‘‘ faery lands forlorn”. 
But it is utterly clear to people outside the outlying 
portions of the Celtic fringe that the motor and motor 
traffic is firmly established to-day in this country and 
every civilised country. It has come to stay. It has 
come to grow. And—let there be no possible mistake 
about this—it has come to travel along the roads a 
great deal faster than any traffic has ever travelled 
there before. 

The obvious fact is that a motor is not made to go 
slow. It is just as likely that the motor will go slow 
as the horse vehicle as that the horse vehicle will 
go slow as the foot passenger. Drive by fine or 
prison every wanton scorcher off the road—a thing 
good motorists themselves desire—motors will yet in 
numberless cases over numberless bits of road in the 
United Kingdom travel at times more than fifteen 
miles an hour. What is more, such extra pace will 
be indulged in safely enough where the driver is a 
skilled and careful driver and the machine is a sound 
machine, The sooner we all recognise this absolute 
certainty the better. 

But it remains unhappily that though such occasional 

uickening above fifteen miles an hour can—with such a 
+ sm and motor—be done without risk to life and 
limb, it cannot be done without storms of dust. 
The truth is the old road, with all its charms and 
excellences for foot passage and quiet-going horse 
carriage, is not well adapted to motor traffic. Perhaps, 
were every road made as Macadam instructed, our 
English roads to-day might be fairly well fitted for the 
motor in weather not too dry and not too wet. But 
the average countryside English road to-day seems to 
be after no particular pattern. Stones conveniently 
near are carted to it. The stone-breaker and the steam 
roller and the weather do the rest. Result, an awful 
mash in wet, an awful dust in drought. The problem 
of the motor is in large degree, we believe, the problem 
of the road. Andover magistrates may go to war with 
motorists. Yet at the end of the war the dear old chalky 
flinty Hampshire roads are but a little dustier than ever. 

Here and there, it is true, local enterprise has striven 
to do something to lessen the evil of dust. In some of 
the villages of Surrey, for example, as in other 
counties, half a mile or a mile of road is prepared with 
tar. Tar is not often ‘‘ picturesque”. One of the few 
places it really suits in English landscape is, strange to 
say, a group of fine old wood barns with tiled roofs. 
There tar is sometimes splendid to see, blacker than 
night, with a peculiar sheen about it. Tar does not 
beautify the roadway of an English village. But it 
makes the roads comparatively dust-proof. Here and 
there, too, one meets with sections of a road that do 
really seem to have been made or mended with an eye 
to motors and dust-making traffic generally. Wehave 
noticed such a section of road lately at Bookham, 
between Guildford and Leatherhead, a bit of work 
which Macadam, perhaps, could not have improved on. 
But such efforts are spasmodic and by chance. If we 
find a good road, free of much dust, in one district, we 
expect to find one bad and full of dustin the next. The 
old roads of England are not fitted indeed for the new 
traffic. 

What can be done to make them fitted to the new 


traffic? It would be easy to suggest a complete cure. 


The heroic plan would be simple to set down on 
paper. Let us bring all the high roads under one 
central, supreme authority. Let us remake them all, 
using the very best material. Let us put all the un- 
employed to work en the roads, if they will consent to 
such hard work. That would be thorough. There is, 
perhaps, only one difficulty. But, alas, it is a difficulty 
that would run far into seven figures. Heroism there- 
fore must be put aside. In a hard practical world 


heroism, like truth, must wait ; as a wise man said, it’s 
accustomed to. But we think that some progress 
really might be made without blank ruin to ratepayer 
or taxpayer if the road authorities and the road 
scientists were to meet more often and thoroughly 
discuss the question. We like the idea of a constitu- 
tion of roads—a parliament of roads. No doubt such 
a parliament would do a good deal of talking. Par- 
liaments are made largely to talk: Carlyle seems to 
have overlooked the meaning of the term when he 
growled about talking-shops. But the effect of such 
gatherings might well be that the road makers and 
patchers would learn to work together more than at 
present. That would be a step forward. 


THE CITY. 


“Tes continuance of cheap money and the falling-off 
in the monthly returns of the Board of Trade are 
bound in the long run to help the speculative markets 
on the Stock Exchange. hen money can no longer 
be profitably employed by provincial bankers in financ- 
ing their manufacturing customers the balances gravi- 
tate towards Lombard Street. The commercial men 
in the north, finding their natural sphere of activity 
curtailed, take to buying and selling shares. We are 
not therefore surprised at the firmness of the South 
African mining market, which we have predicted for 
some time past. Most of the leading shares, East 
Rands, Apex, and Knights, have more than recovered 
their August dividends, and made up at higher prices 
‘*ex” than ‘‘ cum” dividend a few weeks ago. As we 
said lately, Apex shares have not received as much 
attention as they deserve, but they are beginning to 
forge ahead, and the company has just concluded an 
agreement with the Van Dyk Mine for the joint working 
of a contiguous reef, which must prove advantageous 
to both. As is inevitable in the month of September, 
the market is still in a tentative mood. If it does really 
settle down to business, we hazard the prediction that 
there will be considerable dealings in the shares of the 
Simmer and Jack Proprietary Company, which has a 
capital of £3,000,000, the only other company which 
has an equal and identical amount of capital being the 
Randfontein Estates, there being however this im- 
portant difference, that whereas Simmer and Jack pay 
dividends of 20 per cent., Randfontein pays none. 
Compared with East Rands, which pay 45 per cent., 
Consolidated Goldfields, which paid 12 per cent. last 
year, seem overvalued at 44. In the Foreign Railway 
market the feature has been the spurt in Antofagasta 
Deferred, which have risen 10 points during the account 
to 144, and will go higher before the New Year. As 
we advised our readers to buy them when they were 
under 130, we hesitate to recommend them now, though 
this time last year—i.e. July 1907—the company paid a 
dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. and the stock stood 
at over 170. Mexican rails are beginning to rise 
again, but Mexican Ordinary are mere gambling 
counters. It is always safe to buy them at 30 and sell 
them at 45 or thereabouts. There is said to be a huge 
account ‘‘ open” for the rise in Paris ; so that anybody 
who wants to gamble in them should only buy after a 
fall, and sell after a rise. Argentine rails are very 
sticky, and Pacifics and Rosarios remain stolidly in- 
different to the antics of their more lively neighbours, 
Antofagastas and ‘‘ Mex. Ordinary”. As speculative 
investments—i.e. to buy and take up—Pacifics, B.A.G.s, 
and Rosarios are, of course, all perfectly sound, and 
yield from £5 10s. to £6 5s. per cent. All the 
financial editors predict an ‘‘ awful slump” in American 
rails, so probably nothing of the kind will happen. It is 
perfectly true that traffic receipts on the principal lines 
show substantial declines, notably in the case of Balti- 
more and Ohios, Eries, Atchisons, and Southern Pacifics. 
But Yankee prices depend, not on intrinsic merits, but 
on the technical position of the market, i.e. upon the 
mammoth wirepullers ; so that buying them at present 
prices is like licking jam off thorns. 

Judging by their dividends the General Motor Cab 
Company is the only concern which carries the public 
of London at a profit. The directors will recommend 
to the shareholders a final dividend of 3 per cent. oa 
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the Preferred Ordinary, making with the 10 per cent. 
already paid a total dividend for the year of 13 per 
cent.; while for the Deferred shares they propose to 
pay a dividend of ros. 7d. per share, a curious sum, 
amounting to just over 504 per cent. Contrast with 
this the report of the London General Omnibus 
Company, which shows for the year a debit to 
rofit and loss account of no less than £194,463. 

he directors say: ‘‘ The falling-off in receipts has 
been mainly caused by unseasonable weather and 
the increased competition of the London County 
Council Tramways, and the increase in expenses by 
the higher price paid for corn and the greater number 
of motor omnibuses worked by the Company”. This 
would look as if motor cabs paid and motor omnibuses 
did not. Why should this beso? The only answer can 
be that the fares are too low, and that in their laudable 
endeavour to give the public a twopenny tart for a 
penny the directors of the London General Omnibus 
Company have ruined their shareholders. As they 
have also ruined the peace and health of a great many 
householders and rendered their houses unsaleable and 
unlettable, these directors cannot be said to have 
deserved well of the community. 

In the foreign bond market the feature has been the 
demand for Moscow Loan and Russian securities. 
This is a sign that Russia is slowly recovering the 
confidence of the Continental financiers. Russia is, of 
course, a very rich country, and if it were not for the 
haunting fear of domestic revolution its municipal and 
State securities would stand at par. The Bank of 
Adelaide is offering, on behalf of the Government of 
South Australia, to the holders of South Australian 
Government 4 per cent. bonds for £ 3,094,600, a scheme 
for the conversion of the bonds into a 3} per cent. 
stock. The unconverted bonds are to be paid off on 


1 January 1909. 


INSURANCE. 
SINGLE-PREMIUM LIFE POLICIES. 


IF a man pays £304 year for the assurance of £1,000 
at death there is a chance that the life office may 
have to pay his estate in the first year ior more than 
it has received, in the second year £940 more than 
the total premiums paid, and so on throughout. The 
above figures are inaccurate, since they ignore interest 
and other points ; but they illustrate the principle that 
a life policy provides a large amount of protection. 
This possibility of a policy involving the payment of a 
much larger sum than has been received in premiums 
costs money and the possibility has to be paid for. 

When a man effects his life assurance by a single 
premium the protection is less: say, for example, a 
man aged thirty-five gives 4486 for the assurance that 
%1,000 with profits will be paid at his death, the 
insurance protection is only about £514 in the first 
year, as compared with £970 under an annual premium 
policy. Clearly, therefore, a man paying premiums for 
many years is receiving a large amount of protection, 
and only a proportion of his premiums, small at first 
and gradually increasing, can be saved or accumulated 
by the office. Under single-payment policies, however, 
the annual interest on the single premium which he has 
paid is more than sufficient to cover the chance of his 
early death, and, subject to the cost of management, 
the whole of his single payment is available for the 
saving or investing aspect of a life policy. Ina less 
degree the same state of things prevails when the 
number of premiums that has to be paid is limited to, 
say, ten, fifteen, or twenty. 

These considerations make it clear that single-pre- 
mium policies taken in a first-class life office are likely 
to constitute excellent investments, and, when con- 
sidered as investments, will prove much better at the 
end of a number of years than annual-premium policies. 
A larger sum being paid for investment purposes, and 
a smaller amount for insurance protection, the results 
are naturally better as investments and worse from a 
protection point of view. 

The nature of single-payment policies as investments 
can be seen most clearly in connexion with endowment- 
assurance policies. A man of forty can pay £1,000 


to a life assurance company and obtain a policy for 
41,412 payable at the end of twenty years or at his 
previous death. This policy participates in profits 
which in the course of twenty years are likely to amount 
to £607: thus if he lives for twenty years he obtains 
42,019 in return for the original £1,000 which he in- 
vested ; this represents the accumulation of his capital 
at £3 12s. per cent. per annum compound interest. 
If the single premium which he pays, or any part 
of it, entitles him to rebate of income tax because of 
the amount paid for life assurance being within one- 
sixth of his total income, the advantages of the invest- 
ment are éven greater. If he dies at any time within 
the twenty years the sum assured payable to his estate 
shows a still higher return upon the amount originally 
invested. 

These single-premium policies carry the condition that 
the policyholder can at any time borrow upon the sole 
security of his policy 90 or 95 per cent. of the premium 
paid. On loans of a substantial amount the interest 
charged by life offices is frequently only 4 per cent., 
and, provided the title to the policy is clear, the money 
can be borrowed without any delay whatever. The 
loan can be repaid practically at any time the borrower 
wishes, or he can let it remain as a debt on the policy. 
In this case the best plan is to pay the interest on the 
loan annually; but should this be impossible it can be 
allowed to accumulate. This latter course, according 
to circumstances, may or may not leave something to 
be paid should the policyholder survive till the policy 
matures ; but in the event of his death in the meantime 
there is a probability that the policy will yield some- 
thing for his estate after the loan and the accumulated 
interest have been paid off. 

Single-payment policies of this kind are attractive 
investments for almost anybody who has some capital 
at his disposal, and they offer exceptional advantages 
to people who may at any time be called upon for 
ready money. Many members of the Stock Exchange, 
for instance, have invested their profits in this way 
when times were good, and have experienced the 
benefit, when times were bad, of being able to go to the 
insurance office with the policy and walk away with a 
substantial cheque. When we consider the security 
afforded, the good return upon the money when the 
man lives to receive the sum assured himself, and the 
chance of a much larger sum than the original payment 
being available for his estate because of his premature 
death, an investment of this kind must be recognised 
as one that it would not be easy to beat. 


‘““THE TARDY BUST.” 
By A. A. BAUMANN. 


| Ragin ponget has at last discharged its debt to Bos- 

well by erecting a statue of him opposite to that 
of Johnson. If England owes Garrick and Johnson to 
Lichfield, that city owes the fame of her two greatest 
sons to Boswell. I have advisedly bracketed the 
greatest actor with the greatest moralist and man of 
letters of the eighteenth century ; for had it not been 
for Boswell how little would the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries have known of either! Garrick would 
have become a mere name like Betterton, or Kemble, or 
Kean ; while Johnson would probably have secured no 
more than the reputation of Hume. I do not suppose 
that Garrick was a better actor than Sir Henry Irving or 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson ; does anyone imagine that either 
of these players will be a familiar figure a hundred and 
fifty years hence? It was Garrick’s luck to be born in the 
same town and educated at the same school as Johnson ; 
and it was Johnson’s luck to pick up Boswell. There- 
fore Lichfield does well to ‘‘ raise the tardy bust” to 
the buried merit of the Scotsman, whom her in- 
habitants welcomed in 1776 with ‘great civility”. 
In the whole range of literature there is no grosser 
instance of the failure of one man of genius to 
appreciate another than Macaulay’s caricature of Bos- 
well. The ‘‘bétise” is the more inexplicable as 
Macaulay was more than half Scottish, and could not 
have been animated by the racial prejudice which was 
still current in London seventy years ago. Carlyle did 
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something by his essay, and Jowett did something by 
his conversation, to correct Macaulay’s injustice : but it 
is Boswell himself who has finally triumphed over his 
critic. There is always, to be sure, a considerable 
number of people who gather their knowledge of litera- 
ture from critical essays rather than from the books 
criticised: and with that class Macaulay’s word will 
always be law. The genuine lovers of letters and of 
real history do now, I believe, without exception owe 
their immeasurable debt to the man who sacrificed 
everything, profession, family, friends, personal comfort, 
to the worship of intellect, and to the faithful record of 
its sayings and doings. Inthe abandonment of Boswell’s 
devotion toa high and spiritual object, and in the rigour 
of his self-discipline (tempered, ‘‘ bien entendu”, by 
occasional orgies) there are genius and heroism, if in 
any man those qualities reside. Consider who James 
Boswell was, and what his prospects were. He was 
the sen of a living Scottish judge, who was also 
the laird of a considerable estate, and he was a 
member of the Scotch and English Bars. He was 
married to a young wife, and had a son and two 
daughters. He had some practice as an advocate 
in Edinburgh, and appeared before the House of 
Lords in more than one celebrated cause, notably 
the Douglas peerage case. Asa rising lawyer and the 
heir of Auchinleck, Boswell would be furnished with 
letters of introduction to the small but powerful Scottish 
set in London, which included Bute, Argyll, Wedder- 
burn, and Dundas. A young man of good social 

sition and brilliant professional prospects has many 
interests to draw him away from the worship of another’s 
inteliect. Besides, those who were nearest and dearest 
to Boswell did everything in their power to detach him 
from Johnson. Mrs. Boswell hated Johnson, as an 
untidy man, who dropped wax upon her bedroom 
carpets by holding the candles upside down to make 
them burn, and as a loud-talking bear, who took her 
husband up to London. The old judge had the most 
perfect contempt for his son’s heroes. ‘‘ That Boswell 
was a hunter after spiritual Notabilities, that he loved 
such, and longed, and even crept and crawled to be 
near them ; that he first (in old Touchwood Auchinleck’s 
phraseology) ‘took on with Paoli’, and then being off with 
‘the Corsican landlouper’ took on with a schoolmaster, 
“ane that keeped a schule, and ca’d it an academy’: 
that he did all this, and could not help doing it, we 
account a very singular merit.” So writes Carlyle: and 
a very singular merit indeed it is for a man to neglect 
opportunities in his profession and in society, to face 
the ridicule and jealousy of his wife, and to incur the 
contempt of his father, all for the sake of improving 
himself and posterity by conversation with the greatest 
mind of his day. And then (perhaps in youth the 
hardest of all things to bear) there was the chaff of 
friends and acquaintances! Boswell is often repre- 
sented as a worldly sycophant, a lick-spittle, a toad- 
eater, in short a snob. As Carlyle points out, the 
reverse is the truth: Boswell had, from a worldly point 
of view, everything to lose and nothing to gain by 
Sticking to Johnson. ‘‘ Bozzy, even among Johnson's 
friends and special admirers, seems rather to have been 
laughed at than envied: his officious, whisking, con- 
Sequential ways, the daily reproofs and rebuffs he 
underwent, could gain from the world no golden but 
only leaden opinions. His devout Discipleship seemed 
nothing more than a mean Spanielship, in the general 


Is it not always so with the Disciple? To the 
superficial and scornful of his own day he is a mean 
Spaniel: posterity immortalises him in bronze or 
marble. A young spark, with lodgings in S. James’s, 
and the entrée at Almacks, who ‘‘dives into Bolt 
Court, to sip muddy coffee” (was it not tea?) ‘“‘ with a 

nical old man, and a sour-tempered blind old woman 
(feeling the cups, whether they are full, with her finger) ; 
and patiently endures contradictions without end ; too 
happy so he may but be allowed to listen and live”, 
deserves a statue, if ever man did. 

There are some who allow Boswell’s moral qualities 
of self-effacement and devotion, but who put him down 
as a fool, a mere corkscrew of Johnson’s bottle of brains. 
No greater mistake can be made, as those who will 
take the trouble to read Boswell’s notes, and will 


attend to what Boswell says to Johnson as well as to 
what Johnson says to Boswell, must admit. Boswell’s 
literary judgments were just and acute; while in their 
ethical discussions he was as often in the right as his 
mentor ; for instance, in the argument about the effect 
of vice upon reputation, when Dr. Johnson cynically and 
paradoxically maintained that nobody thought the worse 
of a public man for having debauched his neighbour’s 
wife, or for having robbed, like Clive. Both men were 
Tories in politics ; but with regard to the great question 
of the day, the war with the American colonies, Boswell 
was on the side of Chatham and Burke, while Johnson 
was all for ‘‘ twenty years of resolute government’’. 
Most people would say now that Boswell was right. 
Johnson was quite aware of the social sacrifices which 
Boswell made, for no one had a shrewder appreciation 
of the value of rank. On Boswell’s admission that if 
he were asked on the same day to dine with the first 
Duke in England, and with the first man in Britain for 
genius, he should hesitate which to prefer, Johnson 
observed, ‘‘ To be sure, sir, if you were to dine only 
once, and it were never to be known where you dined, 
you would choose rather to dine with the first man for 
genius; but to gain most respect, you should dine 
with the first Duke in England. For nine people in 
ten that you meet with would have a higher opinion of 
you for having dined with a Duke; and the great 
genius himself would receive you better, because you 
had been with the great Duke”. Johnson was con- 
scious of his own unpopularity in London society, 
for, as he said, ‘‘ great lords and ladies do not love 
to have their mouths stopped”. ‘‘ Mrs. Montagu has 
dropped me”, he smilingly exclaimed: ‘‘now there 
are people whom one would like to drop, but by whom 
one does not like to be dropped”. Another sign of 
this was his constantly telling Boswell that he was 
a good-humoured man, a well-bred man of the world, 
and constantly asking why people should mind his 
frankness. The Master repaid the sacrifices made 

by his Disciple in the only coin he had, his love and 
his conversation. To say that he teased and bullied 
his admirer is to say that he was human, and his 
humanness is Johnson’s greatest charm. Boswell had 
called on Lord Marchmont to ask him if he would 
supply Johnson with materials for the Life of Pope. 
The peer was of course delighted, and said that as he 
was going into the City next day he would on his 
return call on Johnson in the Temple. Elated by the 

success of his negotiation (which he had undertaken 
without Johnson’s knowledge), Boswell hurried down 
to Streatham, where the following colloquy ensued :— 
‘* Boswell: ‘1 have been at work for you to-day, sir. I 

have been with Lord Marchmont. He bade me tell 

you he has a great respect for you, and will call on 
you to-morrow, and communicate all he knows about 
Pope.’ Johnson: ‘I shall not be in town to-morrow. 

I don’t care to know about Pope.’ Mrs. Thrale (sur- 
prised as I was, and a little angry): ‘I suppose, sir, 

Mr. Boswell thought, that as you are to write Pope’s 
Life, you would wish to know about him.’ Johnson: 

‘Wish! why, yes. If it rained knowledge I’d hold 
out my hand ; but I would not give myself the trouble 
to go in quest of it.’” Can anything be more de- 
lightfully human? Sir Joshua Reynolds gave a dinner- 
party, at which ‘‘there were several people by no 

means of the Johnsonian school, so that less atten- 
tion was paid to him than usual, which put him out 

of humour”, and he attacked Boswell with so much 

ferocity that the Disciple kept away from the Master 

for a whole week. This is how they made it up at 

Langton’s table :—‘‘ Boswell: ‘ But why treat me so 

before people who love neither you nor me?’ Johnson: 

‘Well, I am sorry for it. I'll make it up to you twenty 

different ways, as you please.’ Boswell: ‘I said to- 

day to Sir Joshua, when he observed that you tossed 

me sometimes—I don’t care how often or how high 

he tosses me when only friends are present, for then 

I fall on soft ground; but I do not like falling on 

stones, which is the case when enemies are present 
—I think this is a pretty good image, sir.’ Johnson: 

‘Sir, it is one of the happiest I have ever heard.’” Dr. 
Johnson’s knowledge of human nature was unrivalled. 
The tale of Johnson’s belabouring his confessor is zs 
gocd as that of Gil Blas and the Archbishop cf 
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Granada. Being ill, Johnson asked Langton to tell 
him sincerely in what he thought his life was faulty. 
Langton brought a sheet of paper to the bedside and 
began reading several texts of Scripture, beginning 
with ‘‘ Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth”’, ‘‘ Charity suffereth long and is kind . . . doth 
not behave itself unseemly, is not easily provoked”. 
He had not, however, proceeded far with his reading 
when Johnson started up and asked in a loud and 
angry voice, ‘‘ What is your drift, sir?'’ The friend- 
ship of Johnson and Boswell is a noble and lovely 
story, the telling of which has given me more amuse- 
ment and instruction than any other book ia the 
language. Boswell had the rarest merit a human 
being can possess, namely, appreciation of another's 
brains. Johnson had the greatest quality a human 
teacher can possess—freedom from cant. 


MEKTUB. 
By R. B. CuNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


A Tangier knew the Rubio, the fair-haired blind 
man, who sat upon the mounting-block outside 
the stables of the principal hotel. His bright red hair 
and bleared blue eyes, together with his freckled face, 
looking just like a newly scalded pig, had given him 
the name by which the Europeans knew him, although 
no doubt he was Mohammed, something or another, 
amongst his brethren in the faith. 

He spoke indifferently well most European languages 
up to a point, and perfectly as far as blasphemy or as 
obscenity was concerned, and his quick ear enabled 
him as if by magic to ascertain the nationality of any 
-European passer-by, if ever he had spoken to the man 
before, and to salute him in his mother tongue. 

All day he sat, amused and cheerful, inthe sun. Half 
faun, half satyr, his blindness kept him from entire 
materialism, giving him sometimes a half-spiritual air, 
which possibly may have been but skin deep, and of the 
nature of the reflection of a sunset on a dunghill; or 
again, may possibly have been the true reflection of his 
soul as it peeped through the dunghill of the flesh. 

As people passed along the road, their horses slither- 
ing and sliding on the sharp pitch of the paved road, 
which dips straight down from underneath the mounting- 
block of the hotel, between the tapia walls, over which 
Bougainvilleas peep, down to the Soko Grande, 
El Rubio would hail them, as if he had been a dark 
lighthouse, set up to guide their steps. 

Occasionally, but rarely, he mistook his mark, 
hailing some European lady with obscenity, or bawling 
to the English clergyman that he could tell him ‘‘ where 
one fine girl live, nct more than fifteen year”; but his 
contrition was so manifest, when he found his mistake, 
that no one bore him malice, and he remained an 
institution of the place and a perpetual rent-charge on 
all passers-by. 

By one of the strange contradictions, which Nature 
seems to take delight in just to confound us, when 
after a few thousand years of study we think we know 
her ways, the Rubio had a love of horses which in him 
replaced the usual love of music of the blind. No one 
could hold two or three fighting stallions better, and 
few Moors in all the place were bolder riders—that is, 
on roads he knew. Along the steep and twisting 
path that leads towards Spartel he used to ride full 
speed and shouting ‘‘ Balak” when he was sent upon a 
message or with a horse from town out to the villas 
on the hill. All those who knew him left him a free 
road, and if he met a herd of catile or of sheep the 
horse would pick his way through them, twisting and 
turning of his own accord, whilst his blind rider left the 
reins upon his neck and galloped furiously. In what 
dark lane or evil-smelling hole he lived no European 
knew. Always well dressed and clean, he lived apart 
both from the Moors and from the Europeans, and ina 
way from all humanity, passing his time, as does a 
lizard, in the sun and in the evening disappearing to his 
den. The missions of the various true faiths, Catholic, 
Presbyterian, and Anglican, had tackled him in vain. 
Whether it was that none of them had anything to 

«offer which he thought better than the cheerful optimism 


with which he was endowed by nature to fight the 
darkness of the world he lived in, is difficult to say. 
Still, they had all been worsted; not that the subject 
of their spiritual blandishments could have been termed 
a strict Mohammedan, for he drank any kind of spirits 
that was presented to him by Christians, anx' ous perhaps 
to make him break the spirit if they were impotent to 
move him in the letter of his law. Still though he sat 
with nothing seemingly reflected on the retina of his 
opaque and porcelain-coloured eyes, his interior vision 
was as keen or keener than that of other men. He 
never seemed a man apart, or cut off from his fellows, 
but had his place in life, just as throughout the East 
the poorest and most miserable appear to have, not 
barred out from mankind by mere externals as are their 
brethren in the North, shut in the ice of charity, as bees 
are shut behind a plate of glass so that the rich may 
watch their movements in the hive. 

Up from the Arab market over which he sat, as it 
were, presiding in his darkness, just as God seems to 
sit, presiding blindly, cver a world which either mocks 
him, or is mocked at by him, there came a breath of 
Eastern life, bearing a scent compounded of the acrid 
sweat of men, dried camel’s dung, of mouldering char- 
coal fires, of spices, gunpowder, and of a thousand 
simples, ali brought together by mere chance or fate, 
a sort of incense burned in his honour and agreeable 
to his soul. It seemed to bring him life, and put him 
into touch with all he could not see, but yet could feel, 
almost as well as if he saw just as did other men. 

Saiffing it up, his nostrils would dilate, and then 
occasionally a shadow ran across his freckled face, and 
as he ran his hands down the fore legs of the horse left 
in his charge, marking acutely any splint or spavin 
they might have, he used to mutter, half in a resigned, 
half in an irritated way, ‘‘ Mektub”, the sole profession 
of his faith that he was ever heard to make, for if a 
thing is written down by fate, it follows naturally that 
there is somebody who writes, if only foolishly. 
Whether the mystic phrase of resignation referred to 
his condition or to the possible splint upon the horse’s 
leg, no one could tell, but as the shadow passed away, 
as quickly as it came, he soon fell back again into the 
half-resigned good humour of the blind, which, like the 
dancer’s lithographic smile, seems quite involuntary. 

Years melted into one another, and time sauntered 
by, just as it always must have sauntered in the town 
where hours are weeks, weeks months, and months 
whole years, and still the hum of animals and men rose 
from the Arab market, and still the shadows in the 
evening creeping on the sand seemed something tangible 
to the blind watcher on his stone. Not that he cared 
for time, or even marked its flight, or would have cared 
to mark it, had it been pointed out to him, for life was 
pleasant, the springs of charity unfailing, wit ever pre- 
sent in his brain, and someone always had a horse to 
hold, to which he talked, as it stood blinking in the 
sun. His blindness did not seem to trouble him, and if 
he thought of it at all, he looked on it as part and parcel 
of the scheme of nature, against which it is impious to 
contend. Doctors had peered into his eyes with lenses, 
quarrelled with one another on their diagnoses of his 
case, and still the Rubio sat contented, questioning 
nothing, and enduring everything, sun, rain, wind, flies, 
and dust, as patiently as he were arock. Nothing was 
further from his thoughts than that he ever once again 
could see. Plainly, it had been written in the books of 
fate he should be blind, and so when European doctors 
talked to him of operations and the like he smiled, not 
wishing to offend, and never doubting of their learning, 
for had not one of them cured a relation of his own of 
intermittent fever by the use of some white magic 
powder, when native doctors after having burned him 
with a red-hot iron, and made him take texts of the 
Koran steeped in water, had ignominiously failed ? 

All that they said did not appeal to him, for all of 
them were serious men, who talked the matter over 
gravely, and looked on him as something curious on 
which to exercise their skill. All might have gone on 
in the same old way, and to this day the Rubio stili sat 
on his stone without a wish to see the horses that he 
held, the sunlight falling white upon the towers, or the 
red glare upon the Spanish coast at eventide, had rot 
a German scientist appeared. 
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From the first day on which the Rubio held the doctor's 


- horse a fellowship sprang up between them, not easy to 


explain. No single word of Arabic the doctor spoke, 
and all the German that the Rubio knew was either 
objurgatory or obscene, and yet the men were friends. 
Tall and uncouth and with a beard that looked as if it 
never had been combed, his trousers short and frayed 
and with an inch or two of dirty sock, showing between 
them and his shoes, dressed in a yellowish alpaca 
jacket, and a white solar topee lined with green, the 
doctor peered out on the world through neutral tinted 
glasses, for his own eyes were weak. 

Whether this weakness drew him to the blind, or if 
he liked to hear the Rubio’s tales about the Europeans 
he had known, to all of whom he gave the worst of 
characters, calling them drunkards and hinting at 
dark vices which he averred they practised to a man— 
not that he for a moment believed a single word he 
uttered, but thought apparently his statements gave 
a piquancy to conversation—the doctor never said. 
Soon Tangier knew him for a character, and as he 
stumbled on his horse about the town, curing the Arabs 
of ophthalmia and gathering facts for the enormous 
book he said he meant to write upon North Africa, his 
reputation grew. The natives christened him ‘‘ Father of 
Blindness ", which name appeared to him a compliment, 
and he would use it, speaking of himself, complacently, 
just as a Scotsman likes to be spoken of under the 
style and title of the land he owns, although it be all 
bog. Though in the little world of men in which he 
lived the doctor was a fool, in the large field of science, 
he was competent enough, and when he proved to 
demonstration to the other doctors in the place that a 
slight operation would restore the Rubio’s sight, they 
all fell in with it, and though for years the object of 
their care had held their horses and they had seen him 
every day, without observing him, he now became of 
interest, just as a moth becomes of interest when it is 
dead and put into a case with other specimens. 

Whether the sympathy that certainly exists between 
wise men and those whose intellect is rudimentary, and 
which is rarely manifested between a learned and 
an ordinary man, prevailed upon the Rubio to submit 
himself to the ministrations of the German man of 
science, Allah alone can tell. A season saw the mount- 
ing-block deserted, and tourists gave their horses to be 
held by boys, who tied them by the reins to rings high 
in the wall, and fell asleep, leaving the animals to fight 
and break their bridles, and for a time no stream of 
cheerful blasphemy was heard, in any European tongue, 
from the usual guardian of the stone. In a clean 
unaccustomed bed in a dark corner of Hope House, the 
missionary hospital, the Rubio lay, his head bound up 
in bandages, silent, but cheerful, confident in the skill 
of his strange friend, but yet incredulous, after the 
Arab way. 

During the long six weeks, what were his thoughts 
and expectations it is difficult tosay. Perhaps they ran 
upon the wonders of the new world he would inherit 
with his sight, perhaps he rather dreaded to behold all 
that he knew so well and so familiarly by touch. He 
who, when like a lizard he had basked against his wall, 
had never for a moment ceased from talking, now was 
silent, and when the doctor visited him, to dress his 
eyes, and make his daily diagnosis of the case, answered 
to all the words of hope he heard, ‘‘ It will be as God 
wishes it to be’’, and turned uneasily between his un- 
familiar sheets. At last the day arrived when doctors 
judged the necessary time had passed. No one in 

angier was more confident than was “the Father 
of the Blindness’, who went and came about the town 
buoyed high with expectation, for he was really a kind- 
hearted man, learned but simple, after the fashion of 
his kind. 

At early morning all was ready, and in the presence 
of the assembled doctors of the place, with infinite 
precaution the dressings were removed. Cautiously 
and by degrees, a little light was let into the room. 
Holding his patient’s hand and visibly moved, the 
German asked him if he saw. ‘‘ Not yet”, the Rubio 
answered, and then, throwing the window open wide, 
the sunlight filled the room, falling upon the figure in 
the bed, and on the group of doctors standing by ex- 
pectantly. It'filled the room, and through the window 


showed the mountains standing out blue above 
Tarifa, the strait, calm as a sheet of glass, except 
where the two ‘‘Calas” cut it into foam. It fell 
upon the cliffs which jut into the sea below Hope 
House ; upon the hills of Anjera, and on the bird-like 
sails of the feluccas in the bay, filling the world with 
gladness that a new day was born. Still on his bed 
the Rubio lay, pale with his long confinement, and with 
his hands nervously feeling at his eyes. All saw that 
the experiment had failed, and with a groan the German 
man of science buried his head between his hands and 
sobbed aloud, the tears dimming his spectacles and 
running down upon his beard. With a grave smile 
the patient got out of his bed, and having felt his way 
to where he heard the sobs, laid his rough, freckled 
hand upon the shoulder of his friend, and said as 
unconcernedly, as if he had not suffered in the least, 
‘*Weep not; it was not written”; then, looking round, 
asked for a boy to lead him back again to his accustomed 
seat upon his stone. 


THE SOLEMNITY OF BREAKFAST. 


t hye plaint in the Saturpay Review lately of a 
‘*Miserable Sufferer” in Scotland through the 
tyranny of the self-elected autocrats of the breakfast- 
table may find in many a sympathetic echo. 

We have all been victimised at one time or another 
by those whose motto is: 


‘* | chatter, chatter, as I flow: 
To ‘shine’ is my endeavour ; 
For visitors may come and go, 
But I go on for ever.” 


Perhaps the address, Scotland, is indicative of what is 
going on at present in many a shooting-box and hired 
castle throughout a country which is famous as the 
asylum of eloquent taciturnity, now delivered over to alt 
the horrors of an early-morning Kaffeeklatsch, worse 
than the ‘‘ scream” of teacups, to quote a curious 
misprint in Jane Austen’s works. 

When will people learn that breakfast is a solemn 
meal and not a feast, and that therefore all patter and 
chatter are out of place at it? It is literally a breaking 
of the fast, an intermediate office midway between 
abstinence and gorging, an early communion preparatory 
to the fuller service to follow, to be taken preferably in 
silence, if not in solitude. It is only we English, who 
are always confounding our pleasures and our penances, 
who practise the morning breakfast in common, where 
the réchauffé rissoles of last night’s dinner are matched 
with the cold hash of iast night's conversation. The 
whole thing bears upon it the taint of yesterday. For 
most of us the day commences not before breakfast 
but after. We begin to come out like the second 
edition of the evening paper at eleven. Our first edition 
is probably unprintable, or not worth printing. One 
knows a family in which the rule is that none may 
speak till breakfast is over—not such a bad rule. One 
digests the black cholers of the night and one’s food 
at the same time. It is not surprising to find they are 
a singularly united family. The breakfast-hour is the 
most fatal to family concord. A sleepy sneer, a half- 
awakened grumble across the tea and toast have been 
the starting-point of a lifelong family feud. It is 
hard to over-estimate the fissiparous tendencies the 
breakfast-table can engender. The truth is, when we 
get up in the morning, half our humanity is still asleep, 
and until the wild beast within us is assuaged we 
have much ado to keep our savage natures quiet in the 
antres of our being. To girls about to marry, one 
would tender the advice that they study their intended 
victim at breakfast. That is the crucial and critical 
moment. If he is one feeding like forty, reject him as 
the direct descendant of Circe’s herd of swine. If he 
is melancholy, beware of the abrupt curves of his 
temperament (the domestic barometer wi!l need careful 
watching later). If he be boisterous and facetious, 
remember that an e- pty drum gives the greatest 
reverberation, and a chatterbox at eight a.m. is as 
tiresome as Chanticleer at three in the morning. 

By their breakfasts you shall know them. The man 
who eats his breakfast with a serene conscientiousness 
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neither ruffles the nerves of those who crave for silence 
nor uses up prematurely by untimely sallies the vitality 
of those who ought to be recuperating for the day’s 
work. That man will, like a gazogene after due 
incubation digestive and mental, deliver his quantum 
of sparklets when the “‘ nunc est bibendum” has sounded 
on the midday gong that every normally constituted 
being bears in his lower chest. For as the parasite in 
a fragment of Plautus says, the well-regulated appetite 
wants no new-fangled sundials to direct its movements. 
A fortiori therefore it has still less need of Kew chrono- 
meters or Greenwich-timed electric balls. 

It has been left to that killjoy the Nonconformist 
conscience to invent those alimentary monstrosities 
known as “‘ public breakfasts”. These doleful Agapes 
that disfigure the month of Mary are no doubt excellent 
advertisements for pushing the sale of the protected 
cocoas and chocolates which form, as it were, the 
economic bases and buttresses of modern Liberalism ; 
and, needless to say, woman, who originates nothing 
but copies everything, has also imitated these miscel- 
laneous collations in her so-called suffragette breakfasts. 
But what have these promiscuous syssitia in common 
with the joie de vivre: funeral feasts with the interment 
omitted, and the interminable in the way of babble 
substituted in its place? How can we pledge one 
another, even when we have taken the pledge, in cups 
of coffee that too often, like the detached villa, stand 
in their own grounds? The most generous Mocha is a 
sorry stirrup-cup. Your Frenchman, who alone has 
worked out a philosophy of food, understands the 
question far better. Who is more loquacious than he? 
Has not the garrulity of the Gaul passed into a proverb ? 
Yet he takes his ‘‘ premier déjeuner”, not in the society 
of his dicacious fellows, but in the solitude and seclusion 
of his chamber. 


A DEFENCE OF MR. BARRIE. 
By Max BEERBOHM. 


M®: BARRIE has been for many years a point of 

agreement among the critics. It is agreed that 
he is ‘‘irresistible”. Personally, I have often found 
myself able to resist his pathos quite easily ; but his 
humour, his curious inventiveness, his sure sense for 
dramatic effect, have always atoned to me for his 
excesses in the sweetly sad ; so that my strictures have 
been uttered gently, in an undertone that has made no 
discord in the full-throated chorus. As was proved in 
the case of Aristides, one epithet constantly applied to 
one person is apt to pall. I am sure there are many 
of us who are tired of hearing Mr. Barrie called the 
irresistible ; and I have often scanned the horizon for 
one who would supply the long-felt want of a furious 
onslaught on Mr. Barrie. He has come at last. I am 
deeply grateful to Mr. H. W. Massingham. Always a 
master of invective, he has made the utmost of his 


. golden opportunity. But I enjoyed ‘‘ What Every 


Woman Knows” even more than I enjoyed his attack 
on it; and I will not leave Mr. Barrie prostrate and 
unavenged. 

There are various recipes for the confection of a 
slashing attack. One is that you shall single out 
certain faults in your subject and severely ignore what 
is good. Another is that you shall misunderstand 
certain good points and interpret them as faults. Mr. 
Massingham has (unconsciously) used both these recipes; 
and he has made excellent use of the best recipe of 
all, which is to blame your man for not having set 
out to do something quite alien from what was his 
actual purpose. If you do that, you can’t go very far 
wrong in your effect ; and if you are also a master of 
invective the result is bound to be great fun for young and 
old. Justice be hanged! What is justice? I will not 
pretend to define a thing which so many of the greatest 
philosphers have striven vainly to define. But assuredly 
one of the attributes of justice is that it makes for 
dulness. When a critic restrains his natural impulse to 
knock an artist down and dance on him, and, instead, 
says to himself ‘‘ What is this artist’s intention? Let 
me throw myself into that state of receptivity which he 
has a right to demand of me, and then try to determine 
how well or ill he has accomplished that which”. . . 


you see how tedious that sort of thing is. ‘‘ What”, 
asks Mr. Massingham, “‘ is going to happen to a raw, 
half-trained Scottish lad, who has got into Parliament 
on the strength of his glibness and selfishness, backed 
by the hints of a clever, self-effacing woman who loves 
him?” And, because Mr. Barrie has not worked that 
problem out in grim earnest, down with Mr. Barrie! 
away with Mr. Barrie! I should echo these anathemas, 
and not be going to bore you at all, if Mr. Barrie 
seemed to me to have intended, in the play as it stands, 
to work out the problem which Mr. Massingham 
magisterially propounds. If the play pretended to be 
in the key of sober realistic comedy, I, too, should be 
awfully angry about it. Realistic comedy is the form 
to which most of the playwrights of our time devote 
themselves. To the majority of plays that I criticise 
the test of actual life is the test that I apply, therefore ; 
and it is because so few of them do not crumble under 
this test that I am so seldom able to give praise. But 
in ‘‘ What Every Woman Knows” the key of fantasy 
is struck from the outset ; and to that key I attune my 
ears. The Wylie family has reason to suspect that a 
burglar is going to enter the house. So soon as the 
gas has been turned out, and the room left empty, we 
hear the catch of the window pushed up, and noiselessly 
the burglar slips in. Having lit the gas, he goes on 
tip-toe to the book-case, unlocks it with a key of his 
own, takes out certain volumes, arranges them 
methodically on the table, and is presently lost in 
study. The Wylies creep in and surround him. It 
turns out that he is John Shand, a young rail- 
way porter, and that he comes nightly to feast 
his mind on the books that are elsewhere beyond 
his reach. Miss Maggie Wylie is a girl of character, 
greatly beloved by her father and brothers; but she 
lacks ‘‘charrm”, and the absence of suitors weighs 
heavily on the fond breasts of her relations. They are 
much struck by the force of character implied in John 
Shand’s behaviour, and they offer him an annual income 
of three hundred pounds for five years on the condition 
that he will, at the end of that time, marry Miss Shand 
—if she be willing. Well, we know that Scotchmen 
have a passion for learning, and that they will sacrifice 
much to that. Also, it is very natural that the Wylies 
should desire nothing so much as that Maggie should 
be appreciated and wedded. But the chosen means of 
presentment, the burglary and the subsequent compact, 
are in the key of sharply fantastic humour ; and it is 
absurd to judge the play otherwise than as fantasy. 
Do not, however, take me as meaning that fantasy 
rules out reality. Asin the first scenes, so in the rest of 
the play, Mr. Barrie’s fantastic method is in far truer 
relation to life than is the realistic method of the 
average dramatist. His characters are exaggerated 
for fun, but in themselves they are real, are types of 
actual men and women. They are creatures of flesh 
and blood, winged by Mr. Barrie’s whim ; an immense 
relief from the sawdust-stuffed figures that the average 
playwright dresses up in the prosaic clothes of men and 
women. Of course they won't do if you take them “‘au 
pied de la lettre”. When John Shand goes into Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Barrie proceeds to caricature politics quite 
blithely, and—here we strike the root of Mr. Massing- 
ham’s indignation. He took pleasure, as he tells us, 
in ‘‘ Peter Pan ” and ‘* The Admirable Crichton”. But he 
is, as we already know, a politician. And he is too earnest 
and vehement a politician to tolerate any but a perfectly 
serious treatment of politics. ‘‘ It is suggested”, says 
he, ‘‘that John Shand is an Independent Member of 
Parliament ; certainly he comes from the people, and 
their trust in him is indicated in a vigorous election 
scene, with plenty of pantomimic cheering. Here 
is good, fairly fresh material for‘ almost any kind of 
play except the type of fitful, farcical comedy which 
Mr. Barrie has actually chosen”. Well, by all means 
let us have plays dealing seriously with politics, as did 
** John Bull’s Other Island ’’, for example, and ‘* Waste ne 
But by what law in ethics or in aesthetics is a dramatist 
forbidden ever to make fun of anything connected with 
the House of Commons? Mr. Massingham, to whom 
that place is holy ground, is very angry that Joho 
Shand “‘ has no ideas, no opinions, only an animal zest 
for pursuing what he calls ‘ma career’”. But surely, 
surely, a dramatist has the right to select his own 
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characters. The whole pivot of the play is in 
the fact that Shand has only hard ability and per- 
severance, with no ‘‘ideas”, no imagination or 
sense of humour. There are such men in real life— 
even (dare I whisper it, Mr. Massingham?) in the 
House of Commons. Or rather (I hasten to add, in 
deference to Mr. Massingham’s sensibilities) there are 
such men on the Tory benches. Had Mr. Barrie made 
Shand a Tory, I believe Mr. Massingham would never 
have made the onslaught that I have welcomed with 
such gusto: his sense of realism would not have been 
offended. I used always to read, in the ‘‘ Daily News ”, 
his descriptions of the parliamentary debates, with a 
constant joy in his arbitrary division of sheep from 
goats. What was ‘‘a cheap sneer” from a Tory was 
always ‘‘ a deadly thrust” from a Liberal. A Liberal’s 
“high seriousness” was a Tory’s ‘‘pomposity”’, a Tory’s 


 “ gift of the gab” a Liberal’s ‘‘ flow of closely-reasoned 


argument ”, and so forth through all the manifestations 
of debate. And the best of it was that Mr. Massingham 
was so transparently honest. In the intensity of his 
partisanship, any Liberal goose really was a swan to 
him, and any Tory swan a goose. Any member who, 
like John Shand, came ‘‘ from the people”, and in whom 
the people had ‘‘indicated their trust in a vigorous 
election scene”, was to him, ipso facto, swan-like. So 
no wonder he will none of John Shand as presented by 
Mr. Barrie! Or rather, it is wonderful that John Shand, 
even so, didn’t impose on him. 

I am convinced that Mr. Barrie, by reason of his 
sacrilege, really does seem to Mr. Massingham ‘‘ much 
less witty” than Tom Robertson; and that Mr. 
Massingham, in his piety, was unable to laugh at the 
jokes which convulsed the rest of us. It is quite true, 
moreover, that there is nothing amusing in the mere 
fact of a Scotsman drinking whisky neat”. Never- 
theless, John Shand’s request for ‘‘neat” whisky, at 
the particular moment when it occurs, is a stroke of true 
dramatic humour, rightly clinching the scene. Nor does 
Mr. Barrie ask us to suppose that Shand has introduced 
a bill “to enable women to grow whiskers”. That is 
but a phrase used by a lady in the play, as an ironic 
description of the bill which Shand has introduced to 
give women a vote in parliamentary elections. Nor is 
the joke about woman being born from a man’s funny- 
boue a fair specimen of Mr. Barrie’s humour. The 
whole point of it, from Mr. Barrie's point of view, and 
from ours, is that it is a very elementary joke, which 
Shand sees. It is Shand’s dawning appreciation, and 
then his slow roar of laughter, that we laugh at; 
not, as Mr. Massingham in his frenzy supposes, 
the joke itself. However, far be it from me to 
reason with Mr. Massingham. I don’t want him 
to be reasonable. I want him to go on with his 
invectives. He does them so well. But stay! Why 
should he not write the serious play that ough? to have 
been written by Mr. Barrie? He is a born dramatist. 
His descriptions of parliamentary debates used really 
to thrill me every morning, with a series of true dramatic 
thrills, even when I myself happened to have heard, 
on the preceding evening, the actual thing—the tame, 
flaccid, fumbled, actual thing. I conjure Mr. Massing- 
ham to seize the chance that Mr. Barrie has let slip. 
And when I go to criticise his play, I won’t attack him 
for not having written a light fantastic comedy. I 
promise faithfully. 


MOUSSORGSKY : HIS SONGS AND 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
By ArtHuR Symons. 
Il. 


“| 38 music of Moussorgsky is unlike any other music. 

It is almost alarmingly personal, and it leads one 
into a new world, where an unhappy soul wanders in 
darkness. He hears wild lamentations and shadowy 
figures, like Dante’s in hell, float past his sight. They 
mutter of obscure sorrows, hopeless and endless misery ;: 
and the few words that they speak, with long silences. 
between, express a grotesque despair. Overhead,. 
sullen thunder rumbles and sharp flashes of forked 
lightning illuminate, with a ghastly clearness, this: 
world of sufferers. 

It has been said, and justly, that Moussorgsky’s vocal; 


music in his songs is finer than his music for the piano- 
forte. They have something akin, but the songs are 
penetrated by the words of a great poet, through which 
the music speaks in their own voice, the child’s, the 
nurse’s, the mother’s, each with a different voice, 
monotonous in a different way. All these people are 
peasants. They speak in low, soft, swaying voices, as 
peasants do. We see them before us, their dark faces, 
their troubled hearts, their memories of old folk-tales 
and folk-song, which stir in their blood, and that they 
croon to their children under their breath. 

It is the same world that we see, not so clear or 
visible, in “‘ Gnomus” and *‘ Kopak” and other pieces 
that come unwilling out the reluctant keys. Conflicting 
sounds fill the music with echoes from that tortured 
world: it pants, cries, tramples heavily ; and sad 
melodies, like those of chained prisoners, rise out of 
the monotonous and terrifying progress of the music. 
Each piece has one idea, which goes on persistently to 
the end, never turning aside. There are melodies or 
an unparalleled sweetness, dancing and singing, as if to 
give scme relief to the sordid misery. They return, 
unchanged, after a few bars which seem to have come 
accidentally into their midst. The keys often change 
with bewildering rapidity, the notes seem to stammer, 
as if in the despair of a deep, tortured emotion which is 
beyond words. A single octave in the bass, or a tune oF 
three notes, fill the entire course of one of these pieces. 
The irregularity, the unheard-of modulations, the in- 
difference to everything but the expression of some 
feeling or idea, give an originality which no modern 
composer has ever attained. The vivid European 
music of Tschaikowsky, of Rimsky-Korsakow, with 
its accomplished technique, its showiness, its popular 
appeal, sounds trivial and meaningless beside this new, 
marvellous creation. 

People have always complained of precisely that lack ; 
it was the good fortune of Moussorgsky to be untouched 
by any of the ideas of his time, or the theories and 
practices of his contemporaries, though he lived, for 
long periods, in their company. It was however in 
seclusion that he found his chief inspiration. He was 
born in a remote region, inhabited by the descendants 
of the Krivitchi, a Slav people. It was a region of 
forests, lakes, marshes, rivers, and interminable fields 
of flax. He lived there in his childhood among the 
peasants; the atmosphere penetrates his music, it is 
the peasants from whom he took his subjects; they 
traverse his whole work. And he returned again and 
again into their midst, watching them, absorbing their 
passions and humours, which he was to render with a 
strange literalness in his music. 

Debussy has defined the music of Moussorgsky in a 
happy phrase: “It is like the art of an inquisitive 
savage who discovers music, through his emotion, at 
every step.” And in one of his letters Moussorgsky 
says: ‘It is a true saying : the deeper one goes into 
the forest the more wood one finds there. And how 
subtle Gogol was in his fantasies. He observed the 
old women, the peasants, he found splendid types. All 
that will be useful to me, and the old women: an 
absolute treasure!” And his biographer said of him: 
‘* Moussorgsky discovered a new region: he rejected 
all convention of form, all formality, and cared only to 
give its exact expression to his text. There is not a 
shade of thought, not a passing humour, not a gesture, 
not a characteristic, mental or physical, which is not 
rendered by his music.” 

Take the astounding ‘‘ Pictures in an Exhibition,” 
with its startling titles, ‘‘ Gnomus,” ‘‘ Bydlo,” ‘‘ Cata- 
combae,” ‘‘La Cabane sur les Pattes de Poule”. 
‘* Bydlo”, which means a Polish waggon with heavy 
wheels drawn by oxen, goes by like mighty feet trampling 
down the soil of the earth, in a slow solemn procession. 
It does not end, but dies away into four sinking and 
rising notes suspended in the distance. The ‘‘ Cabane” 
is full of witchery and mischief, and begins with heavy 
thumps and suspensive silences, and then swings up- 
ward and downward, with an infernal motion, quicken- 
ing into quicker single notes in descending the scale 
rote by note to end suddenly in a solemn pause, where 
a monotonous song begins, swaying and rising into an 
angry passion, and the clatter as of accompanying 
gongs and cymbals, drops back into the first stupor, 
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which is repeated for some time to end presently with 
a louder cataract of octaves, and ends at a great hight 
on an undetermined note. The gate of the Bohahyrs 
cf Kiew stand open with the solemnity of an ancient 
thing, and a processional music passes under it, turning 
aside, and then returning with drums beating as if under 
earth among all the powers of evil. There are interludes 
between these ironies and agonies, children play in the 
gardens of the Tuileries, and the lovely ballet, all in 
accidental flats, of the Chickens in their Shells. It is 
all in the air, and the steps seem awkward, as if in too 
small a space to kick up their heels. The notes laugh 
at them with cheerful voices. 

Many of Moussorgsky’s songs were written for 
children’s voices. Nothing is more amusing, more 
delirious, in music, than the ‘‘ Evening Prayer” of the 
little boy, who begins with reverence, in a small high- 
piping voice: Dear God, protect my Papa and Mamma; 
and my two brothers Vassenka and Michenka. He 
prays pathetically for his grandmother, who is old and 
sick ; and then with relief enumerates all his aunts by 
name on three notes, seven B flats one after the other, 
and his voice goes at the end up to C flat, and the uncles 
begin with D flat, and come down to C flat and C sharp, 
and so hopping up and down wiih the tiny voice of a 
bird, until that part of his finishes on nine E flats. The 
names of the aunts, repeated breathlessly, are Aunt 
Kalia, Aunt Natacha, Aunt Mascha, Aunt Patates; 
Cousins Vera, Sasha, and Oli, Tanja and Nadi; Uncles 
Petia and Kolia, Uncles Wolo and Grischa and Sascha, 
and may God take into his keeping also Filio and 
Wanja and Mitja, and Peter, and Dacha, Pacha, Sonia, 
Douniowscha. And then, forgive me my sins ; and the 
mother’s voice saying : Well done, my Nianiouchka ! 

And then there is the life and death of the Cockchafer, 
who comes up with his wings spread and settles on 
the little child’s forehead, to her great terror, until, as 
he does not move, and she looks on him, still half 
fearing, and sees that he is dead. This is a glorious 
masterpiece ; fun, solemnity, a child’s moods, her fear 
and pity and amazement are rendered with a tenderness 
greater than a woman’s. It is a little drama, with 
several scenes and one atmosphere, of hot sand and 
shadowy trees. 

There is another, light and fantastic as Rameau, 
“L’Espi¢gle”, in which a naughty girl is gently 
scolded, with a Fidonc! dropping from E fiat to A flat. 
And a terrible tale of a wicked wolf who eats naughty 
children. How warning and ponderous are the four 
octaves which introduce the loup garou with a tre- 
mendous leap, visible in the music. And the mother, 
to divert the child, begins a story of an old king and 
queen in a superb castle. The king limped, and a 
mushroom came up out of the soil wherever he had put 
his lame foot. Let the wolf alone, cries the child, tell 
me this tale, it is so amusing. And then there is ‘‘ La 
Poupée s’endort”: ‘‘tiapa, dodo! Tiapa fait dodo!” 
to a lovely swaying cradle tune, to soothe the doll to 
sleep in her cradle. And there is the wild fun on 
the galloping rocking-horse: ‘‘Heu! heu! Poli!” 
They stop him for a minute for an exchange of con- 
fidences ; then remount, and they sing to the obedient 
charger seventeen ‘‘Ta, ta, tas”, on A flat, with 
a final shriek of ‘‘ He!” on F flat. The ride ends in 
disaster, amid descending chords, and a wild ‘‘Ou!” 
and ‘‘O my foot!” ‘*O my leg!” pronounced in low 
suffering voices. But no, Moussorgsky always looks 
after his children. Mamma runs in and comforts them 
and points to a blue bird: look how he flies, high up, 
and he sings. Listen: what a voice! And now, what 
of your foot? The last is of pure gaiety: ‘* Mimi 
Brigand ”, who has knocked her finger against the bars 
of her bullfinch’s cage in the effort to drive away a cat 
who was stretching its claws hungrily into the cage. 

Then there are three songs out of the ‘‘ Chants et 
Danses de la Mort”: a Berceuse ; ‘‘ Le Chef d’Armée”, 
and the ‘‘Trepak”. The first is like running water or 
-swaying branches, the melody steps away and dies off 
into a deep sleep; we see the child’s eyes closed in 
sleep. ‘Le Chef d’Armée”’ is a fine marching song, 
like the sound cf an advancing army. There are 
stupendous chords, that seem to break in thunder over 
the suffering and palpitating earth. Death comes out 
of the shadow and gazes dowa on the battle-field. 


‘*No more combat. I have triumphed. 
have bent under my arm. The life that has separated 
you I reunite for you. Dead men! rise up on your 
elbows: march! Form the ranks, defile before me. I 
will pass you in review. Afterwards your bones shall 
rot in the earth, it is so soft a bed to sleepin. Ages 
and ages shall pass invisibly; men will forget to 
remember. But | will watch over you faithfully, and 
every night you shail be feasted. I will dance with 
my heavy feet and upturn the soil, and it shall settle 
down and be hard and heavy. Your bones shall never 
rise up again, to stand up proudly under the sky.” 

The ‘‘ Trepak ”, which is a Russian dance, is another 
analogy of Death. It is a devil’s dance in which the 
prisoners on the way to Siberia keep step. You hear 
their chains, and at intervals a groan, which means 
that one has stepped out of the rank. They go or, 
forgetting him. And here Death comes, dancing and 
uttering futile wisdom, as the storm and thunder break 
on his last repose. And Death calls: ‘‘ Hoi, you, 
forest, great skies, clouds, tempest, night, and flakes 
of snow, weave a winding-sheet, downy and tender, to 
cover the couch of the old man who lies there dream- 
ing.” 

And now to end with a book of meditations and love- 
songs, though not all happy. It is called ‘‘ Sans 
Soleil”, and a small chamber is seen, peaceful, where 
in the shadow the soul dreams and is content. The 
melody sings, but a poignant undercurrent troubles its 
surface. Always, always to doubt, always to be 
patient ; yes, alas, it is my night, my solitary night. 

No song that Moussorgsky has ever written is so 
passionate, so melancholy, so supreme, as ‘‘Tes Yeux 
dans la Foule m’ignorent” and ‘‘Les Jours de Féte 
sont finis’’: the first submits, the second bursts into 
loud crying and lamentations. Ali the far-off things, 
the intoxication, the tears, forgetfulness, sorrow : 
these float in through the eyes that have seen the faith- 
less woman pass without a regard. The second is a 
sleepless agony, made out of joy remembered; the 
heart turns over the pages of defunct years, and 
drains from them a slow poison. Past springs, ardours, 
ecstasies revive in his troubled heart. His phantoms 
speak to him in a language he has forgotten. And 
then, in reality or in a dream, he sees a faithful shade 
return to him, and tastes the happiness that he has 
long thirsted after. 

Then comes ‘‘Ennui”: it is my sombre destiny : 
where is love without passion? It smiles hypocritically 
at the lovely dreams, virginal and pure, of an un- 
forgotten loveliness. As for me, I die, I die happy. 
And then follows the Elegy, the epitaph of dead hopes, 
that reappear, vainly seeking a new existence, cast 
back into an eternal shadow. He survives, to be the 
prey of all the hates and uglinesses of the earth. The 
death-bell that he hears striking is the death of his 
last illusions. 

And then a soothing, rocking melody begins ard the 
dream responds to some frail water-nymph with a 
lovely voice, and Shall I stay here? he asks himself ; 
and Will you take my life? I am ready, I will obey 
you. 


All warriors 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE THREE-COLOUR PROBLEM. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Boston, 14 September 1908. 

Sir,—In the article entitled ‘‘The Three-Colour 
Problem”, which appeared in THe SaturDAy 
of 12 September, the writer says that as ‘‘ Australia has 
vast stretches of tropical country which white men can 
never hope to develop . . . why let the question of 
colour stand between its settlement and the British 
Indian ?” 

Has not experience long since proved the fallacy of 
the theory that white men cannot labour in the tropics ? 
Four generations of whites have lived and thriven in 
Queensland, the most tropical of the Australian States, 
where the death-rate is only 9°56 per 1,000, against 
15°5 in the United Kingdom, and 23°7 in Austria, and 
its percentage of infant mortality less than thct of any 
other country in Europe. 
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Here is the first practically uninhabited tropical 
country which Englishmen have had a chance of colon- 
ising, and there seems not the slightest reason why 
they should not live and thrive under these conditions. 

Is there any necessity for the Hindu to leave his 
native country? The average population of the whole 
of India is only 170 to the square mile, which is in- 
comparably below that of any European country, even 
of barren Switzerland. China also is sparsely in- 
habited. 

Why then should the Hindu and the Chinaman, each 
with a civilisation dating back thousands of years, be 
desirous of leaving their native land? The answer is 
simple. Briefly stated, it is that they are incompetents 
and their extreme poverty shows them to be failures. 

But why should Australia import failures? Surely 
it should reserve space in which to expand and to 
propagate a race which has succeeded and not one 
which has failed. 

If the coloured man were once admitted to the 
tropical districts of Queensland, he would at once flock 
thither in myriads. How could he be restrained from 
working his way south, as he most certainly would do? 
It would be impossible to police three thousand miles 
of imaginary frontier line. 

Again, the writer does not attempt to show what 
Australia would gain by admitting the Asiatic within 
her borders. 

That the loss would be enormous is easily seen. In 
the first place his standard of living is low, his habits 
filthy, and the introduction of leprosy, the plague, and 
other loathsome diseases would follow as a matter of 
course. Then the so-called cheap labour—not really 
cheap because inefficient— would impoverish the 
country, for all cheap-labour countries are of necessity 
poor countries. 

These are but a few of the reasons which might be 
advanced why the yellow man is an altogether unde- 
sirable immigrant, as every country which has had any 
experience of him knows to its cost. 

Yours faithfully, 
ANTIPODES. 


MASSACRE OF SPARROWS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEew. 


Clifton, Bristol, 15 September 1908. 

Sir,—I should like to thank you for your most 

admirable article on the above in the SaturDAy REVIEW 
of _ 5th inst., which I hope has been very widely 
read. 
The letter from the secretary of the Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds in your issue of last Saturday 
is also a welcome assurance that this society is 
closely watching events. The Kent Fruit-growers’ 
Association have come to the conclusion that ‘‘a serious 
mistake has been made by those who had destroyed 
birds so ruthlessly, and that in consequence fruit- 
growers in some districts were paying a heavy toll in 
the shape of crops destroyed by caterpillars ”. 

Mr. J. P. Nunn, as the result of several years’ study 
of the sparrow, declares this bird to be of great benefit 
to the land, and his opinion is shared by many others 
who have given close attention to the subject. 

In the light of such information the reckless slaughter 
of the sparrow would be a grave economic blunder as 
well as a gross inhumanity. And as you have well 
pointed out, the curiously named ‘‘ sparrow clubs” are 
responsible for the destruction of several species of our 
rarer British birds. To encourage school children to 
take part in the operations of these ‘‘ clubs” is to undo 
the work that has been laboriously undertaken during 
the last twenty years in inculcating the principle of 
humanity and kindliness in the rising youth of both 
sexes in the schools. 

I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
REGINALD W. MARTINDALE. 


BIRDS AND FRUIT. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 


Esher, 15 September 1908. 
_ Sir,—The correspondence in your columns respect- 
ing sparrows is another illustration of the curious 


disposition people occasionally exhibit of desiring to 
control the ordinary course of nature. I live on the side 
of a river and grow fruit. I live in an atmosphere of 
birds, but I preserve my fruit. I had a gardener once 
who set to work shooting birds, because an army of 
tits stripped a cherry tree of its buds in a single morn- 
ing. I stopped him and explained that no amount of 
shooting would mend matters. You must protect the 
fruit and encourage the birds to do their office of 
protecting the trees from grub. The water brings 
the birds and I feed them on the principle that when 
birds cease to be hungry they cease to be mischievous. 
I have blackbirds, thrushes, the whole finch tribe, the 
wagtail, and innumerable sparrows. The stately heron 
fishes in front of my dining-room ; the kingfisher occa- 
sionally favours me, and this within fourteen miles of 
Charing Cross ; the thrushes clear my lawn of worms ; 
I have not a slug in the whole place, and the fruit 
flourishes, because the birds do their office and I pro- 
tect the fruit. It’s far easier to protect than to shoot ; 
and while protection is effectual, shooting is ridiculous. 

Blackbirds and thrushes like strawberries, and straw- 
berries I protect by erecting over the entire bed a tent 
of netting six feet high. Once arranged it is good for 
years. Pears I protect with bags made of mosquito 
net. When properly grown pears cluster and a bag 
may enclose half-a-dozen. No bird touches them; the 
fruit is more delicate in the result; and the string of 
the bag being passed over a neighbouring twig, if the 
ripe fruit falls it hangs in the bag. Those who know 
nothing about it and want to shoot sparrows exclaim 
‘* What a cost and what labour!” Nothing of the 
kind: a few shillings and a few hours, and the bags 
last for years. As you go on year by year you accumu- 
late thousands of bags; you get your fruit and the 
birds serve you by taking the grub. The peaches and 
nectarines are usually safe, but 1 have known black- 
birds attack them. This, however, is rare, and I find 
as a rule they do not touch a peach unless it is on the 
ground. Recently I have found the sparrow attacks 
the bud of the wistaria, and last year I had a tree 
stripped entirely of its opening flower. This year the 
attempt was frustrated by webbing, and the sparrows 
stood in rows much amazed at the climber which they 
evidently thought bewitched. 

Wasps are another matter, but even they can be 
guarded against, and very simply. I confess to com- 
plete ignorance of the use of a wasp, and I have had 
pleasure in destroying their nests by dropping into the 
entrance some powdered cyanide of potassium. Those 
who pass in and those who pass out die, and the nest 
ceases to be. You may, however, destroy a dozen nests 
and wasps will continue to revel in your greengages ; 
but I find they are non-smokers and have a profound 
aversion to nicotine. Syringe your plum trees with 
a weak solution of tobacco in the early morning of the 
ripening season and no wasp will come near them. 
I have seen them hover around, sniff, and depart not 
to return. Some suppose nicotine will flavour the fruit, 
but that fear is baseless. The solution that falls on 
the fruit is infinitesimal. What the wasps avoid is the 
odour from the wall, the leaves, the whole area, of 
which the fruit is something infinitesimal. : 

So convinced am I of the soundness of this policy 
of protection that I contemplate covering about a 
quarter of an acre of choice fruit trees with inch-mesh 
wire from a high wall; but I shall give free entrance 
to the birds for nine months in the year. I regard 
them as a necessity, and put them in the category of 
root-pruning and other little attentions not generally 
observed. 

Yours faithfully, 
FREDERICK WICKS. 


MR. CAMERON CORBETT’S POSITION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Common Room, Middle Temple, 
15 September 1908. 
S1r,—I cannot imagine anything more disastrous to 
Mr. Cameron Corbett’s interests, or more inimical to 
his case (if he has one), than the letters of your corre- 
spondents which appeared in the SatuRDAy Review of 
12 September. Both your correspondents have entirely 
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missed the point of my letter, which was that if Mr. 
Cameron Corbett cannot see his way to support the 
policy of the Unionist party through and through, then 
most unquestionably, and unmistakably, his clear duty 
is to resign. When Mr. H. Henry Pash says ‘‘he 
might be allowed to support a genuine temperance 
measure, suchas this Bill is generally considered to be”, 
I think it is obvious he has not studied the provisions 
of the Licensing Bill, otherwise he would not make 
such a statement. Surely it is not necessary at this 
time of day to remind him that the most eminent mem- 
bers of the Unionist party regard this measure as an 
iniquitous and confiscatory one, which involves the 
State usurpation of private interests, and which is in no 
way connected with the cause of temperance, but likely 
to operate in quite a reverse way. But even if it did 
advance the cause of temperance, is Mr. Cameron Cor- 
bett, or any other member of Parliament, entitled to 
desert the Unionist flag in the way he has done, when 
his party are unanimously against this Bill? I humbly 
think not. My point about a Cabinet Minister being 
compelled to resign because of his secession from the 
party on the question of Tariff Reform is clearly applic- 
able in the present case, because surely if the party 
took the view that it could not have within its ranks 
a member of its Cabinet who held views contrary to 
its policy, it is a thousand times more certain that the 
same principle would apply to a mere private member 
like Mr. Cameron Corbett. If that gentleman’s sup- 

rters ‘‘voted for him at the last General Election 
in the full knowledge that he would go even farther 
than any Liberal Government was likely to go in 
reversing their predecessors’ policy on the question”, 
as Mr. W. C. Murison says they did, all I can observe 
is that they, too, have a strange idea of their duty to 
their party. It is immaterial to me, I must add, 
whether the view that seceders from the Unionist policy 
should not be banished from its ranks would not find 
very much support in Scotland, because I think that 
Scotland is the last place to say a word at present 
considering that the recent four bye-elections there 
have resulted disastrously for the Unionist party, and 
that notwithstanding the candidates, especially at 
Kincardineshire and at Dundee, had splendid chances 
of success. It is only fair to say, however, that it was 
generally believed that Mr. Whitelaw would have been 
returned for Stirling Burghs had the election there 
preceded, instead of succeeded, the others. Mr. White- 
law was a strong and an able candidate, but he was 
knocked down before he was put up, so to speak. 
I think, Sir, the party owes a debt of gratitude to the 
Saturpay Review for the manly and independent atti- 
tude it has taken up in this matter, and for the fear- 
lessness which it has displayed in pointing out the 
right and only course a member of Parliament ought 
to take when he finds he is not in consonance with 
the policy of his party. May I express the hope that 
you will continue to use your great influence, should 
similar occasion for it arise in future ? 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
FIDELIS. 


WHAT IS THEFT? 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Wassand, Hull, 15 September 1908. 

Sir,—Not long ago Mr. Arthur Balfour condemned 
the Licensing Bill for its dishonesty, whereupon a 
certain excellent prelate with socialistic proclivities is 
stated to have said that Mr. Balfour’s ideas were the 
ideas of prechristian times, and the excellent prelate 
was right. ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal” was a prechristian 
enunciation. ‘‘Oh, but”, says our old friend the 
gnotnanted person, ‘‘dishonesty is not stealing.” 

ut dishonesty is stealing, just as much as robbing a 
bank. Compulsory purchase without full compensation 
is stealing the difference between the money paid and 
the money it would bring in the open market. Forciag 
a corndealer to sell a shilling’s worth of barley for 
sixpence is stealing sixpence from the corndealer. 
Forcing a landowner to sell an acre of land for £20 
when it is worth in the open market #40 is stealing 
420 from the landowner. It is equally stealing 


whether these things are done by a private individual 
or a Government, whatever people with confused minds 
may say. Indeed the crime is far worse in a Govern- 
ment, inasmuch as it is setting an evil example in high 
places, and by so much lowering the righteousness that 
‘*exalteth a nation”. Confused ideas about the meaning 
of stealing no doubt generally come from the want of 
‘lucidity ” that Matthew Arnold thought a specially 
British characteristic. But Mr. Lecky, though British, 
had a clear head, and he says ‘‘the distinction drawn 
between political and other crimes is untrue”, and 
again, ‘‘ there are no crimes which produce vaster 
suffering than those which destroy respect for life, 
property and the laws on which true progress depends ”. 
Statesmen, he says, are a nation’s trustees, and if they 
commit dishonest actions they are fraudulent trustees. 
I will give one little illustration of what Mr. Lecky 
calls the ‘‘ vast suffering ” Government criminality may 
cause. For about twenty million pounds Great 
Britain, to the astonishment of the nations at the 
honesty, bought the West Indian negro slaves. But 
the United States of America stole the slaves of the 
Southern States in spite of Lincoln, who, being an 
honest man, wanted to buy them for about seventy 
million pounds. The cost of this theft was a vast civil 
war, hundreds upon hundreds of million pounds, lives 
innumerable, and misery unspeakable. I merely give 
this as one little instance of what the old Hebrews 
called the wrath of God, and what modern science calls 
‘inevitable retribution”. I say a ‘‘little” instance, 
for it is nothing to the ‘‘ grinding to powder” of the 
mill of God that never ceases, and though mostly in- 
visible is, to a certain degree, manifest to the eye in 
jails, madhouses, hospitals, police-courts, streets, &c. 

We all know that in these days many people look on 
the Ten Commandments as all nonsense. I can only say 
that I myself believe that Moses knew more about the 
things that bring about happiness and the contrary than 
modern socialists, whether lay or clerical. 

lam &c., 
H. S. ConstTaBte. 


UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


48 Lime Street, London, E.C., 
14 September 1908. 

S1r,—I have been reading a letter in your issue of 
22 August last by C. H. N., under the heading of 
‘* United States Designs on Mexico”. 

I was surprised that your correspondent should be 
under the impression that a canal across the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec was opened eighteen months ago. I 
believe it is unnecessary for me to point out to your 
readers that there is no canal across the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec ; it is the Tehuantepec National Railway 
to which your correspondent refers as having been 
opened eighteen months ago. Since that date con- 
siderably over half a million tons of freight have been 
handled by the Tehuantepec National Railway, from 

oints on the Atlantic Ocean to points on the Pacific. 
seni your correspondent is, I regret to say, in errot 
in stating that the British Government is interested in 
the proposition. He may have received this impression 
from the fact that the English firm of S. Pearson & Son, 
Limited, of which Sir Weetman D. Pearson Bart., M.P., 
is the chief, is interested with the Mexican Government 
as partners in the exploitation of this new interoceanic 
route across Mexico. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. H. Munpy, 
General European Agent, 
Tehuantepec National Railway Company. 


THE INVASION OF ENGLAND BY GERMAN 
AIRSHIPS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
20 Queen’s Road, Wimbledon, S.W., 
13 September 1908. 
Sir,—England woke up one morning to find the 
motor-car running upon the road; shall we one day see 
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the sky thick with airships from Germany? I am just 
home from a holiday spent upon the East Coast. 
Speaking to a German hairdresser there one day upon 
the advance already made with these dirigible balloons, 
we got to a heated argument upon the merits of these 
aeroplanes as war-engines. I ridiculed the idea of these 
‘‘army airships” ever being able to be employed 
seriously in war, adding means would soon be invented 
that would render these “army airships ” impotent of 
all harm. Shortly, being stung by some sarcasm 
uttered by me, directed against his country, he ex- 
claimed with ill-repressed delight: ‘‘ Ah! my dear sir, 
these army airships, in a few weeks, could devastate 
England from one end to another by dropping explo- 
sives over your cities and towns, and you would be 
helpless.” I was much struck with the idea, which to 
my mind seems quite feasible ; whether it will ever he 
practicable and capable of being carried out, I must 
leave to others to decide, especially those whose duty it 
is to consider these matters. ‘ 

It is very clear, however, that if these airships are 
ever perfected Germany with say a thousand of them of 
small size could, as my German friend asserted, devastate 
‘England in a very short while, unless in the meantime 
we are taking steps to meet the invasion by similar 
means. It is also clear our navy and our army would 
be impotent in the face of such invasion. It should 
also not be forgotten that these “‘ army airships ” need 
not have a single man aboard, ‘‘the ship” being steered, 
and the explosives fired, automatically. In your con- 
temporary ‘‘ The Observer” I read to-day that 
“‘Germany’s army airship No. 1, Major Gross’s semi- 
rigid model, broke all dirigible balloon records, including 
Zeppelin’s best achievements, by making a continuous 
flight of 188 miles in 13 hours 2 minutes between 10.30 
last night (Friday) and 11.32 this (Saturday) morning.” 

Well, to be forewarned is to be forearmed. Let 
us not forget the mistakes of the Boer War. It is 
certain from the ridicule we brought upon ourselves 
from the Germans in the initial stages of the war that 
they were possessed of far better knowledge of the 
Boers’ methods of warfare and also of their resources 
than we were. 

Whether these airships can be successfully attacked 
by other airships, or by some gun, yet to be invented, 
used either on board sea-ships or on the land, I am not 
able to affirm; but this I do feel to be certaia, that 
sooner or later the German army airship will be brought 
to perfection, and if the British Lion is then still sleep- 
ing he will have a terrible quarter of an hour with the 
German Eagle. In that case I put my money on the 
Eagle: our army and navy will be helpless to render us 
the slightest aid. If the Germans are really seriously 
considering the invasion of England by this means their 
activity in sea-ship building is more or less a blind to 
divert us from their true purpose in the hope we shall 
be caught napping as in the late Boer War. ‘ 

Let us not neglect our navy, but in the name of com- 
mon-sense let the authorities and our own scientific men 
turn their attention to the possibilities of invasion by 
army airships, and that instanter. With many thanks, 


Yours very truly, 
H. R. Gawen GoGay. 


*VIVORA QUE SALE AL CAMINO, ES PARA 
QUE LA MATEN.” 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Ardoch, Cardross, N.B., 16 September 1908. 


Six,—Your comment upon the bruising of the serpent’s 
head by Mr. Lloyd George sets one thinking upon the 
sporting instinct that lies dormant in the blood of all of 
us, even of Welshmen. Or was it really the sporting 
instinct that was evoked? May not Mr. Lloyd George 
have seen the spirit of Toryism embodied in this serpent 
of Old Dee, as he angled for gudgeon, with his harp 
hanging handily on an adjacent willow ? 

Yours faithfully, 


R. B. CunNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
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REVIEWS. 


A STUDENT OF CHAUCER. 


‘* Chaucer and his England.” By G. G. Coulton MA. 
With Thirty-two Illustrations. London: Methuen. 
1908. 10s. 6d. net. 


T first sight this book is in danger of being mis- 
taken for one of those compilations to order 
—the worst bane of the world of books to-day. The 
author, young or unskilful and poor, is given a 
subject : in hot haste he pillages the work of learned 
predecessors, and lest he should seem to contribute 
nothing he galls his wits in pursuit of a point of 
view. The result of his labours is profusely illus- 
trated, bound with a nice approach to prettiness on the 
one hand and solemnity on the other, and lo! a book 
of such a lifeless crudity that it is incredible anyone 
should ever read it. But Mr. Coulton is an honour- 
able workman. He really knows his sources and 
moves with some ease from one to another. And we 
feel at the end of his book that it is bound to give ex- 
cellent food to the imaginations of numbers of unlearned 
readers and to compel others to go to the fountain- 
heads. There are a hundred admirable vivid quota- 
tions from contemporary records of every kind, from 
Froissart downwards ; these are arranged under many 
useful headings, such as ‘‘ The King’s Squire’’, ‘‘ The 
Ambassador’’, ‘‘The Man of Business”, ‘* Town and 
Country”, ‘“‘The Laws of London”, “‘The Gay 
Science”, ‘‘ The Great War”; and the illustrations are 
good. Less than a hundred pages, and only the first 
six chapters, are given to Chaucer pure and simple. 
The remaining eighteen chapters are designed ‘“ to 
portray the England of that day in those features 
which throw most light on the peculiarities of Chaucer’s 
men and women”. In both portions the material is 
chosen and ordered with few signs of haste. The 
author’s own contributions and his style may be not 
unfairly indicated by the following passage : 


‘*. , . After all these difficulties, Italy showed herself 
as hospitable as the approaches had been inhospitable : 


‘ Il fait bien bon demeurer 
Au doux chateau de Pavie’. 


We must not forget these more material enjoyments, 
for they figure largely among the impressions of a still 
greater man, in whose intellectual life the journey to 
Italy marks at least as definite an epoch; not the least 
delightful passages of Goethe’s ‘ Italienische Reise’ are 
those which describe his delight in seeing the oranges 
grow, or the strange fish brought out of the sea. 

‘For Goethe, the soul of Italy was in its pagan 
antiquity; but Chaucer found there a living art 
and living literature, the noblest in the world. The 
great semicircle of houses standing upon projecting 
arches round the harbour of Genoa, which survived to 
be drawn by Ruskin in their decay, would at once strike 
a noble note of contrast to the familiar wooden dwellings 
built over Thames shingle at home; everywhere he 
would find greater buildings and brighter colours than 
in our northern air. The pale ghosts of frescoes which 
we study so regretfully were then in their first fresh- 
ness, with thousands more which have long since dis- 
appeared. Wherever he went, the cities were already 
building, or had newly built, the finest of the Gothic 
structures which adorn them still, and Chaucer must 
have passed through Pisa and Florence like anew AEneas 
among the rising glories of Carthage. A whole popu- 
lation of great artists vied with each other in every 
department of human skill— 


‘ Qualis apes estate nova per florea rura 
Exercet sub sole labor—’”’ 


Out of the whole it is really possible to extract a 
picture of the poet who “ was to five generations of 
Englishmen that which Shakespeare has been to us 
ever since’, of the man and his times. We say that it 
is possible, advisedly. The picture is there, but it 
cannot honestly be said that it is cne of Mr. Coulton’s 
making, and we are even inclined to think that only a 
patient student will succeed in extracting it. Had the 
book been half as long, the portrait would still have 
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teen there. All, in fact, that Mr. Coulton’s connecting 
links and explanations effect is to convince us that he 
is himself an interested student. He is no interpreter. 
It might be guessed from the passage already quoted 
that he has attempted to play that part ; that he is not 
content to find and to display material. But with what 
qualifications? ‘‘ Ruskin”’, he says, “‘ traces much of 
his store of observation to the leisurely journeys round 
England with his father in Mr. Telford’s chaise; and 
the young Chaucer must have gathered from these 
-royal progresses a rich harvest of impressions for future 
use.” It is a parallel which would not have occurred 
to everyone. 

And there is a lively page on those conditions of 
medizval winter life which made the May so much 
desired, and other pages enough to suggest that Mr. 
Coulton can himself return in imagination to Chaucer's 


age. 

SBut he has not the power to give life to that imagi- 
nation by means of words. He makes a reasonable 
comment, but he does not get beyond that. Ina 
sense he is too honest todo so. He knows the facts. 
He is under no illusions. He does not see how—he 
does not believe that—a man of our own time like 
William Morris could wish to live in Chaucer's day. 
For he sees the good and the bad, and has achieved 
the profound, the disastrous truth, that only the 
comfort and knowledge of modern civilisation enable 
us to range securely through the ages, and at the 
same time forbid us to pamper our fantasy with dreams 
of a golden age. The child-like ignorance and as 
child-like knowledge of the Middle Ages could escape 
from its own conditions into the enjoyment of a golden 
age that never was. Increased luxury and security 
gave, perhaps, to the Augustan and the Victorian age 
a sense that men were then better off than their fore- 
fathers. But now we begin to see that only by a nice 
balancing of the ideals of an age against the means at 
hand of realising them can we compare its success 
with that of another ; we see improvements marching 
side by side with fresh necessities ; we may fancy that we 
have some cause to look back to this or that moment in 
the past and regret it. To present a vanished age in a 
vital manner, it is necessary that the historian should 
have some private conviction as to how far it was then 
possible to live a full and goodly life, and to do that he 
must of course feel strongly that this or that element is 
essential to such a life. is Mr. Coulton does not do, 
is incapable of doing. Instead he says, reasonably we 
agree: 

“*We cannot say that our forefathers enjoyed life 
less than we do, but we can certainly say that theirs 
‘was a life which we could enjoy only after a process 
of acclimatisation ; and they lacked almost altogether 
one of the most valued privileges of modern civilisation 
—the undisturbed conduct of our own little house and 
our own small affairs, the established peace and order 
under cover of which even an artisan may now pursue 
his own hobbies with a sense of personal independence 
and a tranquil certitude of the morrow for which Roger 
Bacon would cheerfully have sacrificed a hand or an 

That first phrase defines his attitude. We suggest 
that it is a fatal one; that it turns his attempt to call 
up medizval life into a mocking séance; and that 
such a remark as that ‘‘The yeomen” [of the King’s 


Chamber] “‘ were bedded two by two, apparently on the 


floor of the great hall, so that visitors to Westminster 
Hall may well happen to tread on the spot where 
Chaucer nightly lay down to sleep” touches the high- 
water line of unreality. 


THE STRANGER IN CORNWALL. 
“The Land's End: a Naturalist's Impressions in West 
Cornwall.” By W. H. Hudson. London: Hutchinson. 
1908. 10s. 6s. net. 


1* we say that the best chapters in this book are pure 

natural history, in the conventional sense, that the 
notes on birds and flowers of a wonderfully close and 
Joving observer make its true charm, we may provoke 
a smile in readers who remember that it is just the 
chapters such as The Furze in its Glory, The British 


Pelican, A Great Frost, A Cornish He 
| Early Flowers that first appeared in this 
will not frighten us from saying that it would have been 


, and Some 
EVIEW. This 


well for the book had it all been of this sort. Not well 
popularly perhaps, for to most men and women men 
and women are much more interesting than inhuman 
nature, especially when their fellow-creatures, as in 
this book, are being discussed unfavourably. We 
should say this would prove one of the most widely 
interesting of all Mr. Hudson’s books; but we could 
not honestly say it was one of his best. That it is 
written well, and with much attraction; that it is 
literature ; that once begun it cannot be dropped goes 
without saying. We ourselves could not give the 
book up, though frankly we do not like it. As a 
whole it is irritating. 

Mr. Hudson himself lets us into the secret of this 
irritation. He was in Cornwall only in parenthesis ; he 
came there to get rid of a cold, because other places 
he loved better were at that time bleak, places to which 
he meant to return in happier days with the wheatear 
and the stone curlew. He knew too, he tells us, that 
while others held forth to him of the compelling charm 
of Cornwall, it would not have this charm to him. The 
things he loved best were not there. This is not the 
mood in which either to understand the strangers you 
are amongst or to judge them impartially. All the 
time Mr. Hudson would rather have been elsewhere, 
and this inward chafing frets all of his book that is not 
of nature only. Even for the coast scenery of Cornwall 
he does not seem to have much soul. ‘‘ Laudatur et 
alget.” He is happy amongst the gulls and ravens 
and jackdaws, amongst the vernal squills and the 
gorse; but he is never happy amongst the men and 
women, though he melts a good deal amongst the 
children. We would not say of Mr. Hudson, though 
we are not sure he would not say it of himself, that he 
is ‘‘the most unfit of men to herd with men”, but 
certainly he is much happier in his touch of almost 
anything else. And this book suffers by the human 
portion being much larger than is usual in Mr. Hudson’s 
books. 

To begin with, he enters Cornwall with certain con- 
ventions of mind into which, unconsciously of course, 
he fits the people. It was as much fixed in his mind 
that in crossing the border he suddenly entered a 
strange land, a foreign country, as it is plain to a 
Cornish reader that he remained to the end a stranger 
to everyone he met. His conviction that he was a 
stranger to them and they strangers to him brought 
about the fact, we suspect. Does he suppose that 
these people of West Cornwall had no idea how he 
was regarding them? He divides the kingdom into 
England and Cornwall—a familiar catch phrase prob- 
ably as full of ethnological looseness of thought and 
knowledge as a phrase could be. Does Mr. Hudson - 
really suppose that on one side of an imaginary line 
the people are clean cut by race from the people on 
the other side? One can hardly be as respectful as we 
would always wish to be to Mr. Hudson when we read 
of the Devonians being English and the Cornish some- 
thing else : and in no political or territorial sense, but 
by distinction of race. The idea seems to be that the 
‘** Anglo-Saxon ” race—another iterated piece of loose 
ethnology—killed every man Jack (including the Jills and 
the brats) of the natives in the whole country outside 
Cornwall. We think we are right in saying that this 
crude view of the Saxon and other invasions is against 
the whole trend of ethnological inquiry. In fact, in 
race the whole population is well mixed, and the differ- 
ence between Cornwall and the rest of England is 
simply that in Cornwall there is rather more of the 
early British element than elsewhere. On this in- 
secure foundation of race is built up a very con- 
siderable superstructure. Mr. Hudson seems to think 
the Cornish by race more cruel, more materialised, 
and more religious than Saxons and other men. Their 
utter callousness to the beauties of nature around them 
is insisted on. With an artist’s sense the writer selects 
two especially charming Cornish girls as foil to their 
inability to see anything worth looking at in a flower. 
We do not for a moment contest this charge against 
country people in Cornwall, but we object to it being 
so made that indifference to nature appears a peculiarly 
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Cornish defect. In fact it is a charge that may be 
brought with absolute truth against the mass of the 
whale country population of this and perhaps every 
other country. Country people’s blindness to the 
glories around them is one of the saddest facts of this 
world. In a most attractive passage Mr. Hudson 
describes the dying-out in the growing boy of the 
love of natural things in the competition of thoughts 
of earning wages and getting married. It dies out, 
but it dies out in the Saxon-descended boy as much 
as in any other. Mr. Hudson finds the ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon 
race” sentimental, to use the word in its better sense. 
He can find poetry apparently in the Kentish yokel 
or the New Forest swineherd which he looks for in 
vain in the fisherman of S. Ives. That he did not 
discover a poetic vein in the Cornishman we can well 
believe—poetry in those who have it is deeper down 
than Mr. Hudson’s soundings go, in Cornwall at least, 
—but that he found it in Wiltshire or Sussex or Dorset 
we should like some evidence. We would test the 
quality of his Anglo-Saxon’s poetry. If it is senti- 
mentalism, the Cornish are well free of it. There is 
perhaps an unconscious joke in devoting a chapter to 
Cornish humour, for the chapter states simply that 
there is no Cornish humour. It seems to be a sort of 
conundrum. Why is a Cornishman humorous? Because 
he is not. 

Mr. Hudson was not a year in Cornwall all told. 
This is not long enough even for a keen observer to 
“size up” a foreign country. Had he written with an 
evident sense that the impressions of a moment may 
be unfaithful just as they cannot be deep, it would have 
been different. But the Cornish character is summed 
up under heads—staccato—with clear-cut precision—as 
solemn judgments. The Cornish have faults enough— 
some perhaps private to themselves—and there is no 
harm in a casual visitor telling them how they struck 
him. But he has no right to don the ermine and the 
wig and deliver urbi et orbi. We are the last to object 
to severe criticism ; but it must be founded on know- 
ledge. This book has left behind it a considerable train 
of indignation amongst Mr. Hudson’s West Cornish 
friends. We cannot say we are surprised. 

We have means of testing the thoroughness of some 
of his impressions. We happen to have known for 
many years his ‘‘ native naturalist”. Mr. Hudson has 
talked much with this man, yet has discovered no vein 
of poetry in a Cornishman. We have heard eloquent 
speakers, we have talked with poets acknowledged the 
world over, but we have heard nothing more real than 
this Cornish ferryman’s rough description of sunset and 
sunrise on either side of his estuary in the longest days 
of June. Mr. Hudson has not plumbed this man. 
Shall we say, Ex hoc disce ? 

However, that we may part good friends, let us con- 
gratulate Mr. Hudson on realising at least one great 
truth: he speaks of ‘‘ Cornish clotted cream, which is 
unrivalled ”. 


NAPOLEON INVENTORIED. 
*‘Itinéraire général de Napoléon Par Albert 
Schuermans. Paris. 1908. 


“Tas is avery remarkable book, indispensable to all 

who are interested in the history of Napoleon. It 
is an account of everything that he did every day from 
the moment of his birth in the dining-room of the 
Napoleon House at Ajaccio, on the feast of the Assump- 
tion 1769, passing by that culmination of his career 
when, on Easter Sunday 1802, he pronounced in the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame the signature of the Peace of 
Amiens with England, Holland and Spain, and the con- 
clusion of the Concordat with the Holy See, which 
restored religion to France, down to 5 May 1821, when, 
at eleven minutes before six, on a day during which he 
had lain speechless, his body shook with a convulsive 
movement, slight froth moistened his lips, his eyes 
opened widely and remained opened, and Napoleon was 
no more. 

The book has two aspects, one the enormous labour 
which it must have cost the author, who has given 
authority for every statement and has left no doubtful 
point without discussion, the other astonishment at 


a career which could stand such an investigation. 
What man now living could bear to have every detail 
of his life laid open, and every action of every hour 
inventoried ? Two men only have been subjected to this 
post-mortem examination of their careers, Napoleon and 
Goethe, and both have gained by it. The fierce flame 
which now beats on every action of Napoleon’s life 
throws into greater prominence the excellence of some 
of his qualities. 

The principal characteristic of Napoleon shown in 
this book is his superhuman activity, a ceaseless ema- 
nation of energy like that of radium. He is never quiet 
for an instant, there is no difference between night and 
day, space and time have no limitations for him. He 
moves from one end of Europe to the other, the most 
mercurial of men. (What might he not have done if he 
had possessed the appliances of steam and telegraphy !) 
While thus engaged, he deposes monarchs, he creates 
kingdoms, he organises departments of State, he calls 
social institutions into being, he invents new methods 
of diplomacy. He said at Passariano, ‘‘I may lose 
a battle but I will never lose a minute”, and he kept 
his word. What struck Campbell about him at Elba 
was his restless activity. If this was life to him, the 
enforced idleness of S. Helena was death. 

It is the same all through his career. In 1796 he 
defeats the Sardinians, a long unconquered enemy, in 
three weeks. He fights Monte Legino on Monday, 
Montenotte on Tuesday, Millesimo on Wednesday, 
Dego on Friday, and Mondovi on the following Thurs- 
day. A dozen obscure places are made immortal in 
almost as many days. In January 1797, after spending 
a quiet month at Milan, he hears at Bologna, on the 
night of Sunday the eighth, that the Austrians have 
attacked him. He dashes off to Verona, passing 
Mantua on the way and pressing on the siege. He 
gains the victory of San Michele on Thursday, of Rivoli 
on Saturday, of La Favorita on Monday. Mantua falls 
on the Wednesday, and on the same day he organises 
a flying column for the invasion of the States of the 
Church. Nor is he less active in peace than in war. 
Charged with the executive power of the government at 
S. Cloud on the afternoon of 19 Brumaire (10 Novem- 
ber 1799), he addresses a proclamation to the people 
from Paris before he goes to bed. During the remainder 
of that month he held a Council twelve days out of 
twenty, and in December twenty-one days out of thirty- 
one. The Council of the Consuls met at noon, the 
Council of State at two in the afternoon, so that 
Bonaparte had often to suspend the sittings of the one 
to attend the meeting of the other. How he worked 
at these sittings is known to us from the reports of 
Thibaudeau and Roederer. Out of a hundred meetings 
consecrated by the Conseil d’Etat to the drawing up of 
the Code Napoléon, he presided at fifty-seven. Why 
multiply instances of what is known to all the world ? 
In 1804 he leaves French territory on Tuesday, 1 Octo- 
ber, and on Sunday, 20 October, 33,000 Austrian 
soldiers, with eighteen generals, forty standards, and 
sixty cannon, lay down their arms at the foot of the 
Michaelsberg at Ulm. These events live in the pages 
of M. Schuermans’ work, more vivid and impressive 
from the ledger-like manner in which they are recorded. 
Thiogs which might escape us are made prominent. 
The battle of Essling was lost on 22 May 1809, the 
battle of Wagram was won on 6 July, It has been 
often said that Napoleon spent this time in the island 
of Lobau, but this is not the case. Until 4 June he 
slept at the village of Ebersdorf, and from 5 June to 
16 October his habitual residence was Schoenbrunn, 
living, as it were at Windsor, while he completed the 
conquest of England. Napoleon announced the final 
resolution of the divorce to Josephine after dinner on 
the evening of 30 November 1809. On the following 
day he gives a féte at the Malmaison to the Kings of 
Saxony, Naples, Wiirtemberg and Holland, who are 
then at Paris, in which the Empress Josephine takes 
her full share. On 15 December she leaves the Tuileries 
and retires to the Malmaison, which becomes her regular 
residence, while Napoleon goes as a widower to the 
Trianon. On the next day he visits Josephine at the 
Malmaison, and sleeps at the Trianon. The galaxy 
of sovereigns at Paris is increased by the arrival of 
the King and Queen of Bavaria, and of Jerome of 
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Westphalia, and on Christmas Day, Josephine and her 
daughter the Queen Hortense dine with Napoleon at 
the Trianon. 

Then follow the dreary years spent at Longwood. 
Five years and nearly as many months of monotony, 
suffering and despair were required to break that iron 
frame, to quench that fiery soul. It is a sad story, and 
loses nothing of its grimness in the pages before us. 
We may be grateful to M. Schuermans for the book 
he has given us. The notes and references, the ‘‘ livre 
en bas "as M. Houssaye styles them, are as valuable 
as the text. The work should never be out of the 
hands of anyone who attempts to study the history of 
Napoleon. 


ATTEMPTS AT ELECTRICITY. 


‘Electricity: What is By W. Denham Verschoyle 
MIME. &c. London: Sonnenschein. 1908. 2s. 6d. 


5 he is a brave attempt by an enquirer devoid of 

the first essential requirement—exact knowledge 
of elementary mechanical laws—to explain the relation 
between electrical phenomena and the ether of space. 
To do this he introduces the conception of a new kind 
of dynamical entity—a sort of vortex-atom—as the 
primitive ether-motion, which he calls a ‘‘gyron”. It 
is to ‘‘be considered as a uniplane motion, but that 
the plane is gyrating with all degrees of freedom”. 
Such a gyrating portion of the ether, he says, ‘‘ must 
produce in the surrounding ether some form of ether 
vibration”. This is mere assertion. Its uniform rota- 
tion need not necessarily set up vibration at all, if 
that which is rotating is symmetrical and not out of 
balance. Then we are told to ‘consider the gyron 
as a disc, rotating at a high velocity, in an ordi- 
nary liquid and in a fixed plane”. Next the liquid 
is not to be an ordinary one, but both incompressible 
and elastic, practically frictionless and devoid of vis- 
cosity. ‘‘In such a liquid, we get from the edge or 
periphery of the disc a simple resolution of the motion 
on each point of it, whilst from the sides we should 
have a more complex motion of helicoidal form.” If 
there is no friction or viscosity we should assuredly get 
nothing of the sort. By arguments equally inconse- 
quential it is inferred that two such ‘‘gyrons” would 
attract (or repel) one another in such a way that 
‘the attraction or repulsion, whichever took place, 
would be independent of the distance”! Further 
if a number of such gyrons were distributed through 
space, their mutual interactions would cause them to 
come into universal synchonism, and any extraneous 
‘*point ”’ contiguous to the gyron will be repelled or 
attracted by it! The primitive atom is declared to 
consist of a group of gyrons ; likewise the molecule to 
consist of groups of atoms, in some quasi-planetary 
relation. A hydrogen atom consists of 1024 gyrons, a 
sulphur atom of 32,768 gyrons. 

Next we are told of three ‘‘ forces”’, the Alpha-force 
generated by the lateral surfaces of the gyron, the 
Beta-force generated by its periphery, the Gamma-force 
generated about the path of a moving gyron. The 
Alpha-force, which is spiral in form, ‘‘is usually dis- 
sipating energy”, the Beta-force, which is of a trans- 
verse vibratory form, ‘‘is usually gaining energy”. One 
“‘tends towards consolidation and the other towards 
dispersion, and these two are continuously fighting 
against one another”. After all this indefinite jargon 
the explanation of such transcendent mysteries as gravi- 
tation, cohesion, electricity and magnetism becomes a 
simple affair. They are all due to the properties of 
the gyron. Static electricity is merely ‘‘the result of 
accelerated motion towards some central point’. What 
could be more simple? If a system of gyrons con- 
Stitutes a primitive atom, and a system of elemental 
atoms a molecule, why not go on to explain life itself ? 
Nothing easier. So on another page we read: ‘‘ But 
we still have a vast unexplained range of facts, which 
must be found a place for somehow, and there appears 
to be only one thing to do, and that is to extend the 
series, and write—(5) The system of molecules or 
biogen”. There you have it. ‘‘ Living molecules” or 
“* biogens ” owe their individuality to the fact that their 
‘‘component atoms are in an epicycular (sic) state of 


orbital motion.” And so we account for birth, growth, 
propagation and death of individuals, and even of bio- 
logical types ! 

Alas, not so is science advanced. Loose and in- 
coherent speculation by one who is unable to observe 
a clear distinction between motion and force, between 
kinematics and kinetics, cannot avail to unravel problems 
which require above all clear thinking and precision of 
expression. And the effort to find a place ‘‘ somehow ”’ 
for unexplained facts by stretching language to make 
the arbitrary theories fit to them is simply disastrous as 
an intellectual process. We are sorry to see that the 
author in his preface appears to claim Sir William 
Ramsay as favourable to his crudities. ° 


NOVELS. 


‘*The Magnate.” By Robert Elson. London: Heiue- 
mann, 1908. 6s. 


The composition of ‘‘ The Magnate ” suggests colla- 
boration, it gives the impression that, if ‘‘ Robert 
Elson” is a man, he has been considerably aided by a 
woman, and if a woman, that she has had the help of 
a man’s experience. The preponderant interest of the 
story lies not in ‘‘the magnate”, but in the chilly, 
self-opinionated, exasperating girl on whom he lavishes 
his love and wealth, and it is from her point of view 
chiefly that the subject is worked. It is one of the 
most materialistic books we have ever read, one long, 
almost fierce appreciation of the supreme satisfaction 
of having everything you want in the way of clothes, 
jewels, food, and luxurious circumstances. The author 
hovers over his, or her, descriptions with a gloating 
greed ; it is as if his or her fingers were lovingly touch- 
ing the furs and rich stuffs, as if his or her mouth 
watered over the exquisite meals, as if his or her body 
rested luxuriously in perfect comfort. And to prepare 
for the heightened enjoyment of luxury, the author 
plunges the heroine in sordid middle-class poverty ; she 
is a lady-help, the acrid taste of misery is in her mouth, 
she is ill-dressed, ill-fed, over-worked, and humiliated. 
Suddenly a kind fate makes her the wife of John 
Holder, the millionaire, and she can henceforth gratify 
her every taste. Beyond her beauty and a certain 
farouche innocence Janet has little to recommend her ; 
she is a very unpleasing Cinderella, and behaves 
extremely badly to her fairy-prince, until, the plot 
having been duly prolonged, she falls in love with him 
in the last chapter. The book is clever, vital, and for 
a kind of fairy-tale very real in its happenings, though 
‘* Robert Elson” is more at home in studies of middle- 
class life than in scenes of splendour. But he, or she, 
is interesting and sincere. 


‘*A Man of Genius: a Story of the Judgment of Paris:” 
By M. P. Willcocks. London: Lane. 1908. 6s. 


Miss Willcocks in this long and carefully written 
story makes four lovers dance a foursome reel with odd 
variations. Damaris Westaway, the vicar’s daughter, 
is the Pallas Athene of the story. She and her father 
cultivate young Ambrose Velly, son of a drunken 
farmer and a stern mother, descendant of an old family 
of Devon gentry, and something of a man of genius. 
Ambrose plays with pretty ignorant Thyrza, his mother’s 
poor relation and servant, while Thyrza is vainly loved 
by John Darracott, farm labourer and sterling character. 
Damaris and Darracott are fated to renunciation, for 
Ambrose in his youthful ardour gives Thyrza a claim 
upon him which Damaris insists upon his recognising. 
And so the young cub gets a pretty, loving wife to 
look after his comfort and an infatuated Beatrice to 
commune with his soul, while he makes his way as 
an architect. Except that he finally refuses a secret 
commission offered by a dishonest builder, Ambrose 
hardly justifies his heroic réle. Had ‘‘Adam Bede-” 
never been written, this story would have greater claim 
to originality. Miss Willcocks, it is true, constructs her 
own plot, but her treatment of character suggests 
George Eliot, and we share Hazlitt’s preference for an 
old book over a new. But the public does not, and if 
the public were to boom “ A Man of Genius ” it would. 
show far more intelligence than is customary. 
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** Monsieur le Principal.” Par Jean Viollis. Deuxiéme 
Edition. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 3fr. 50c. 

The lot of a headmaster of a little country grammar 
school in France is often far from happy. Until recently 
there was always the open and secret hostility of the 
rival non-provided religious college. Apart from the 
haunting nightmare of a drop in numbers and the dif- 
ficulties of making the boarding side of the establish- 
ment pay (416 a year all told in some schools), there 
is need to keep in with the town council, the parents 
and the staff. The latter is no easy matter, as the 
headmaster, so far from being an autocrat like the 
English headmaster, who can cashier an assistant on 
the spot, is merely an intelligence officer at the service 
of the Academy rector who shares with the Ministry the 
real control. Provincial life in all countries has its 
mean side, but people’s tongues are probably sharper 
in France than elsewhere, doubtless owing to the cease- 
less political struggles that have gone so far to shatter 
the social life of the nation; certainly the local press 
is far more venomous. M. J. Viollis has drawn a 
sympathetic picture of an unfortunate headmaster who 
succumbs to the manifold worries of his position. There 
is probably more thai. one Guinette in France, but 
the local colour seems directly derived from nature. 
Happily the sombreness of the story is relieved by the 

ence of a charming teacher of the old school, 

- Broquelongue. 


“The Burden.” By C. A. Dawson-Scott. London: Heine- 
mann. 1908. 6s. 
The story of the man who begat a child which, being 
credited to the husband of its mother, kept its real 
father out of his inheritance, is not a new one in the 
smoking-room, and was worked up into a novel by 
someone a year or two ago. The essence of that story 
is that the man did not know whose wife the woman 
was. Mrs. Dawson-Scott varies the theme, by making 
her hero, cousin and heir to an elderly peer, seduce his 
cousin’s young wife. He, and she, and Mrs. Dawson- 
Scott, cannot for the life of them see that there is any- 
thing disgusting in this. The heroine ‘‘ knew that in 
her case the results had certainly been good, that she 
had ripened into a womanhood more kindly and tolerant 
than would have been possible if she had remained the 
cold and gentle wife of the old scholar”, and so on. 
Francesca did not twaddle like this about her love for 
Paolo, and our author does not seem to see whither this 
line of defence for adultery must lead. Another feature 
in the book which our old-fashioned prejudices resent 
is that for the greater part of it all interest is centred 
in the coming of the baby who is to be Lord Raven’s 
heir. Really a baby ought not to take 218 pages to 
get born, however discreditable his antecedents. The 
book abounds in such subtle and sympathetic studies 
of character that we feel justified in taking it seriously 
and saying quite frankly why we consider it to embody 
a radical misconception of human relations. 


“* Love the Harvester: a Story of the Shires.” By Max 
Pemberton. Londoa: Methuen. 1908. 6s. 

We have read much worse books than this from the 
same hand, but Mr. Pemberton does not impress us in 
shis endeavour to revive the atmosphere of ‘‘ She Stoops 
to Conquer”. Nance Belton the spirited young heiress, 
and her unscrupulous elderly cousin, and the Tony 


’ Lumpkins who represent the sporting squires of North- 


amptonshire, all have a second-hand air about them, 
and the plot is as threadbare and commonplace as can 
well be imagined. The period appears to be that of the 
second George, but the heroine’s brother has been 
fighting Tipu Sultan, so that the events of the story 
must have taken place after 1782. This being so, lan- 
guage and costumes are anachronisms. There is the 
usual slip-shod sententiousness—the tiresome ‘‘ old 
groom” turns out to be forty-two years of age. We 
do not quite see a country attorney riding regularly to 
hhounds and living on perfectly equal terms with the 
county gentry. Possibly Mr. Pemberton has tried to 
telescope the Addison and Jane Austen periods into one. 
But it really does not matter. The book is sure to be 
called breezy, for the people act and talk in the style of 
‘stage sportsmen, and the author keeps up a decorously 
boisterous manner. 


“The Honour of ‘X’.” By Graham Hope. London: 
Smith, Elder. 1908. 6s. 


There is nothing very striking about this story, but 
we have enjoyed it. A remote Welsh village is de- 
scribed with sympathy, and the village doctor’s beautiful 
daughter, driven by bereavement and poverty to attempt 
the career of a professional singer, is far above the 
average heroine. ‘‘X ”, on the other hand, is a little 
too much like the conventional aristocratic wooer. 
Miss Hope deals in Nihilists and their plots without 
talking nonsense, which is a strange and rare thing in 
contemporary novels, and introduces a striking scene 
in S. Petersburg with effect. But we do not quite 
follow the sense of honour of Prince Ruvrikoff, an 
exile from Russia, member of an inner circle of Nihilists, 
who always warns the Government of their plans, thus 
occasionally bringing about the arrest of conspirators, 
yet honestly cannot bear to be thought false to his 
vows. However, he fills the part of jeune premier with 
distinction, and we could condone more improbable 
characters than his for the sake of the delightfu! old 
Welsh parson whose son he befriends. 


‘*The Borderland.” By Robert Halifax. London: Con- 
stable. 1908. 6s. 


In these days the tramp has become articulate, but 
the town slum-dweller remains a person about whom 
the educated write, conscientiously and accurately so 
far as their understanding goes, but always necessarily 
from an aloof mental position. Mr. Halifax, for 
example, obviously knows much about Hoxton, and he 
can describe vividly. But he cannot quite interpret, 
and to read his novel is to pass through squalid streets 
on atram-car. We see the poverty, the vice, the un- 
natural gaiety of a Saturday night in Hoxton streets. 
But these dwellers on the borderland of civilisation are 
—perhaps just because they are of our own blood— 
more baffling than African tribes. Still, no one can read 
this story with indifference, even if its romance of the 
missioner and the hardened slum-girl be so strange as 
to awake bewilderment rather than sympathy. 


“The Song of Hyacinth and other Stories.” 
Oxenham. London: Methuen. 1908. 6s. 


Mr. Oxenham, in a pleasantly sentimental mood, 
takes us into a world where, just as starvation seems 
inevitable, an unexpected fortune is left to the deserv- 
ing poor. Or a lover reported killed in South Africa 
reappears hale and hearty. Some of the stories are in 
another vein, but the author’s formula appears as a 
rule to be the arrival of prosperity at the eleventh hour. 
That is an agreeable formula for the filling of a certain 
number of pages in a magazine (though these stories 
do not seem to have been so published), but it is not 
the method of the masters of the conte. The episode 
which gives its name to the book is a pretty fancy 
prettily told, and we are not so austerely-minded as to 
fail to enjoy the tragi-comedy of the disappearance of 
a seaside landlady on the eve of her tenants’ arrival. 
Still, a collection of this kind tends to confirm the 
popular prejudice that short stories are not so good as 
long. 


By John 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“The Horse in History.” By Basil Tozer. London: Methuen. 
1908. 6s. 


Mr. Tozer in his preface states that he has “ striven to trace 
the progress of the horse from very early times down to the 
present day, mainly from the standpoint of the effect its 
development had upon the advancement of the human race”. 
This seems to promise something very philosophical, but we 
have failed to find it. We do not even find that he has shown 
the effect of the development of the human race on the 
development of the horse, which would be much the more 
rational mode of treating the question of the horse. It might 
be shown by a competent authority how any particular 
domesticated animal has been changed by man in the course 
of ages since man first began his treatment on wild animals. 
But we doubt whether it is possible to go on the opposite tack 
and show how the breeding of pigs, for instance, has affected 
the destinies and character of the human race. If it is possible 
to show it in the case of the horse Mr. Tozer has not carried 


(Continued on page 372 ) 
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DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
OF ASSURANCE. 


Low Premiums. Low Expenses. 


Scottish Provident Institution. 


LONDON: 3 Lomsarp Srrezt, E.C. 
WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, S.W. 
BEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Anprew Square, EDINBURGH. 


Clergy Mutual 
Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,242,820. Income, £453,897. 
Bonuses Distributed, 24,256,264, 


Office :—2 & The Sanctuary, Westminster, SW. 


NO COMMISSION PAID. 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 


GENERAL LiFe ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
CAPITAL—£1,000,C00, FUNDS IN HAND—£2,000,009. 
Chief Offica: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, B.C. 


Board of Directors, 
Aurxep James Esq., Chairman. 
Lord Artuva Ceci, Deputy Chairman. 
H. J. Bracey, Esq. Wituram Esq. 
H. E. Duxe, Esq., K.C. Scort, Esq., F.R.S., 


Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. 
. Vis -B. 
Sir Joun Jarpine, K.C.LE., M.P. Rt Vaczentia, C.B., 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two PayMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
death thereafter. 

‘Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES 


WITH 


RETURN OF PURCHASE MONEY 


IN EVENT OF EARLY DEATH. 
For Particulars write... 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Ltd., 


St. Mildred’s House, London, E.C. 


ASSETS EXCEED - £9,800,000. 


JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary. 


BRITANNIC 


ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
Established 1866. 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL BRAKGHES. 


Total Funds . . £2,000,000. 
Claims Paid . . £6,000,000. 
The ‘*BRITANNIC” HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME is 
simplicity itself. 


Applications for Agency invited. 
. PORT, Secretary. 


Chief Offices: BROAD STREET CORNER, deieeniiinds, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £70,000,000. 
THE NEWEST IDEAS 


IN LIFE ASSURANCE are embodied in the plans of the 
BRITISH HOMES ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Limited, 
6 PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.c. 
Particulars post free. 

Good Prospects for Active Agents. 

M. GREGORY, MANacinG Director. 


“Horwich 
Mutual 
Life Office. 


Founded 1303, Centenary 1908. 


FOR TWENTY-THO YEARS IN 
SUCCESSION THE SOCIETY'S HEW 
BUSINESS HAS SHOWN CONTINUAL 
aueeast, | AND IN 1907 EXCEEDED £4,500,000. 
Write for Prospectus to 


Dept. 11, NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH. 
INSURANCE 


E AGL COMPANY. 


LIVES, ANNUITIES, &c. 


Established 1807. 


OFFICE: 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
41 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 
The Comngany's Debenture Policies, 
with Guaranteed Benefits, afford an 


attractive form of Insurance in the Non-Partici- 
pating Class, at very moderate rates. 


Apply for XXth Century Prospectus, show'ng Simple and Liberal Conditions. 


LONDON, EDINBURGH & CLASCOW 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Established 1881. 


THE COMPANY TRANSACTS 
Life Assurance in all its Branches; 
Personal Accident and Domestie Servants’ In- 
surance; and 
Industrial Assuranee, Children’s and Old Age 
Endowment Assurances. 
The a. od ma Company can be seen from the following figures :— 


1387 104,128 6,7; 
1897 307,951 $73,386 
1907 579,744 


Young Men of nw eco and eater will find an Agency with the L. E. & G. 


offers great opportunities for 
Head Office : Apply THOS. NEILL, 
General Manager. 


Euston Square, Lonpon. 
ATLA CE co. 


HEAD OFFICE: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
FIRE LIFE 
ACCIDENT BURGLARY 
1808—Centenary Wear—1908. 


Subscribed Capital - s £2,200,000 
Funds: 3ist December, 1907 - £2,841,887 
Total - - -« £5, 041,887 


Active and Influential Agents Wanted. 
SAMUEL J. PIPKIN, General Manager. 
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out his intention of doing it. He has really confused himself 
over his subject. What he says about horses and motor cars 
is an example. Apparently he has written his book with the 
melancholy feeling that he has to be the historian of the horse 
now on the point of extinction. He says: “With the dawn of 
the twentieth century and the sudden innovation of horseless 
traffic any further influence that it might have exercised upon 
the advancement of the human race comes rapidly to a close.” 
‘The “it” here means the horse, but Mr. Tozer is generally 
very weak in composition. As to his idea in this passage, is it 
not clear that the effect on the horse is produced by the 
influence of man? Could Mr. Tozer point out any influence 
the horse was having on man up to the “dawn of the 
twentieth century” which will be now stopped? Of course he 
might say there would be no more horseraces. Well: 
what would be the influence of this on the human race? Mr. 
Tozer does not tell us; and he similarly omits his alleged 
object all through his book. But will the horse cease to be of 
importance to man as Mr. Tozer supposes? In spite of his 
prediction he discusses a breeding scheme gravely as tending 
to “collect the horses at the English taxpayer’s expense for the 
foreigner to buy”. Horses therefore are to be required for 
foreign armies and our own. We cannot indeed take Mr. 
Tozer very seriously ; his book abounds in crudities of thought 
and expression and amusing blunders. A quotation will show 
what we mean; it is not worth while picking out particular 
instances, as they are too numerous. “ Xenophon is known to 
have given approximately eleven minz for a little war-horse 
that so far as one can ascertain did not afterwards fulfil ex- 
pectations, so perhaps it is hardly astonishing to read that 
some years later the terms ‘horse owner’ and ‘spendthrift’ 
came to be deemed more or less synonymous.” There is much 
of this kind, which shows that Mr. Tozer is not a disciplined 
writer or thinker. His book is of no importance as a study 
-either of the horse or man ; though there is plenty of sketchy 
and gossipy information about both which may amuse a 
reader. 


“By the Roman Wall.” By Meria A. Hoyer. London: Nutt. 
1908. 2s. 6d. net. 

Few finer tramping-grounds remain unspoiled in England 
than the middle section of that line of country where the 
artifice of the Roman soldier and his British labourer combines 
with the natural bulwark of the cliff extending from Chesters 
over the Nine Nicks of Thirlwall, and by breezy Birdoswald to 
Lanercost and the Naworth of Belted Will ; and if Miss Hoyer 
adds nothing to the antiquarian knowledge given us by Dr. 
Bruce’s monumental work, she passes on to us something of 
the spirit of the country itself. She did not see, spite of the 
exploring energy spent in her showery rambles, all that yet 
remains above ground of Hadrian’s beautifully shaped and 
jointed blocks of stone after centuries of quarrying by canny 
Cumbrian and Northumbrian “ statesmen” and farmers. But 
the wall, with its faithful companion the “ soldiers’ road” of 
General Wade, runs through a bleak country, sparsely popu- 


lated save by curlew and plover, with perhaps the most bracing 


and hunger-producing air in this island; and Miss Hoyer’s 
pleasantly described experiences of inns, farmhouse lunches, 
stone walls and long wet grass may make easier the path of 
less strenuous pilgrims than the late Mr. H. I. Jenkinson, 
whose thoroughly practical guide must still find a place in the 
et of the conscientious tramper from Wallsend to Bowness. 

is curious that no fort or camp can be identified at the latter 
western termination of the wall, for it must always have been 
a weak point: at low tide the long-legged Scots could easily 
have waded the mile or so of pool and sand and worked round 
the little natural eminence on which the village is pitched. A 
mile west of Bowness there is yet a “ camp field”; but none of 
the antiquarian societies seem to trouble even to visit the scant 
remains which the plough has left. It may be that the wall’s 
western end lies in mid-channel: the Solway tide is both swift 
and changeful, and it is recorded that in the fourteenth century 


-the neighbouring town of Skinburness was completely washed 


away by something of the nature of a tidal wave. 


“Alexander H. Stephens.” By Louis Pendleton. Philadelphia: 
Jacobs. 1908, $1.25 net. 

Alexander H. Stephens—what the H. stands for there is 
nothing in this book to show—was one of the most interesting 

rsonalities in the American Civil War. He was. Vice- 

resident of the short-lived Southern Confederacy. A remark- 
able man in many respects, his gift of eloquence gave him an 
almost unique position as a lawyer, and his constitutional views 
lend a certain piquancy to the record of his public life. He 
was not so much concerned in the retention or abolition of 
slavery when he assisted to fight the North as in the assertion 
of State rights. He was their most powerful advocate, and he 
supported the war in so far as it was intended to uphold the 
right to secede. When the result of the war showed that might 
and his theory of right were on opposite sides he accepted 


-the event, however unwelcome, as conclusive. It is not 


easy for us to-day to understand all that was involved in the 
triumph of the North and the placing of the whites of the 


- South at the political mercy of their former slaves. We get an 


idea from this biography. “A great life full of tragedy both 
blic and private, yet also full of triumph and of usefulness” 
is Mr. Pendleton’s summing-up. “A scholar, a man of deep 
political learning, of profound knowledge of constitutional his- 
tory, of moderate opinions and temperate spirit” the SATURDAY 
REVIEW called him some forty years ago when noticing his 
“ Constitutional View of the Late War Between the States”. 
This life is worth reading first as a study of the man, secondly 
od = light it throws on the struggle between North and 
uth. 


‘“‘A Historical Geography of the British Colonies.” Vol. V.: 
Canada. Part II.: Historical. By Hugh E. Egerton. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1908. 4s. 6d. 

Sir C. P. Lucas, having come to the conclusion that he could 
not finish his big task of writing what he called “ The Historical 
Geography of the British Colonies”, entrusted the second part 
of the Canadian section—that dealing with Canada under 
British rule—to the competent hand of the Beit Professor of 
Colonial History. Mr. Egerton is here called upon to go more 
into detail than in his “ Brief Study of British Colonial Policy ”. 
He marshals his facts with the same ease that he generalises 
elsewhere, and his reflections, brief though they must neces- 
sarily be, are judicial and well found. Mr. Egerton’s chapter 
on the war of 1812, for instance, is the best summary of the 
struggle we have seen. The student who reads Canadian 
history for the first time as served up by Mr. Egerton in this 
volume may find it a little difficult to memorise, so full is it of 
dates and incidents, but to one who has a general idea of 
events in Canada in the last century and a half it will be an 
excellent guide. 


‘Echoes from Old Caleutta.” By H. E. Busteed. London: Thacker. 
1908. 8s. 6d. net. 

This, the fourth edition, is in some respects a new book. It 
contains much new matter and some new illustrations. Lord 
Curzon writes an introductory letter in which he pays a com- 
pliment to the author’s “inexhaustible knowledge and untiring 
erudition”. He has found in its pages, he says, romance and 
inspiration, and many who do not possess the book in one of 
its earlier forms will no doubt welcome the new edition as 
cordially as Lord Curzon. The index should be looked to. 
In a book of 430 pages it is a little bewildering to find the 
reference to “ Curzon, Lord, page 534”. It should be 53-4. 


“The Acts Relating to the Estate Duty and other Death 
Duties.” By Sir Evelyn Freeth and Charles Robert Elliott. 
4th Edition. London: Stevens. 1908. 12s. 6d. 

Sir Evelyn Freeth is the Secretary of the Estate Duty Office 
and Mr. Elliott is a colleague in the same office. In pre- 
paring a book such as this on the estate and death duties their 
official familiarity with all the rules and modes of procedure 
gives them advantages which can hardly be rivalled by the out- 
side legal author, however skilled he may be in the principles and 
case law of the subject. Solicitors have everyday need for the 
assistance of such a 
more certainly than in the practical pages of this book. All 
the Acts and Rules are given, annotated completely, and the 
cases bearing on them are given up to the most recent date. 
The large number of cases that have been decided since 1901, 
the date of the last edition, with the Finance Act of 1907, have 
made this revision necessary, and the practitioner has now at 
his service the best of guides on the subject of which this book 
treats. 


For this Week’s Books see page 374. 


By Appointment to H.M. the King. 


“BLACK « WHITE” 
WHISKY 


James Buchanan & Co. Ltd., 
Glasgow & London. 
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ERSONS who may be considering the 
advisability of making financial pro- 
vision of a satisfactory character for 

themselves or for their dependants, should 
obtain the new prospectus of the 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
FUND. 


The kind of information which is helpful 
in the selection of an Assurance Office is to be 
found in this publication. The Society was 
founded in 1815, and has accumulated a fund 
of £19,000,000. 


It has no Shareholders, and consequently 
the WHOLE PROFITS belong to the Assured. 


Approaching Division of Profits 


(as at the end of the current year), applications 
for Assurances to participate therein 


SHOULD NOT BE DELAYED. 


28 CORNHILL, E.C., and 5 Waterloo Place, S.W 


BEAUTIFUL HARDY | 


BARRS 


i MOST LOVELY OF ALL SPRINC FLOWERS 
4 LAR 21/- i 


Varieties suitable for Pot- 
culture or for the Flower Border. 
Half the above Collection for 10/6, 
BARR’S WOODLAND 21/- CO GCTION OF DAFFODILS 
contains 500 bs Sho 


Strong Bulbs in 20 wy Varieties suitable for 
Naturalising. 
Descriptive Catalogue a all the finest Daffodils in Cultivation, Free. 
BARR & SONS, 
ll, 12, & 13 King Street, Covent Carden, London. 
THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 


The attention of Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners, who may be desirous 


of selling Works of Art, = 8 Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, Prints, | 
Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical Instruments, Guns, _ 


Miniatures, China, 
and other Valuables, is drawn to Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 


Auction GALLEeRiEs, 9 Conpuir STREET, AND Mappox Srrest, W., 
which are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales. 
VaLvuaTions are prepared for Fire Insurance, Estate Duty, and all other pur- 
— As to Insurance, owners are reminded that, for security, Messrs. KNIGHT, 
RANK & RuTLey’s detailed inventory and valuation of the contents of a Town or 


try Mansion is an important adjunct to their Fire Insurance Policies. 


BOOKS. REMAINDER 


All in perfectly new condition as originally published, but at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


September Supplementary Catalogue Just Ready (No. 360). 


WM. GLAISHER, Ltd., Remainder & Discount Booksellers, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


EVERYONE INVESTS 


with the desire to obtain profitable results, and 
it is certain that that aspiration is fulfilled time 
and again by those who have found the method 
best suited to their means, their knowledge, their 
opportunities, and their temperaments. 

Some investors like to be constantly active 
and watchful, while others are more passive, or 
have not the opportunity to be nimble; some [ 
prefer to pay in full for their Stock if they have /} 
the capital, while others would not if they could, 
and others yet again have not the necessary 
knowledge. 

A book might be written on the subject of all 
the little variations and their influences on suc-.- 
cessful investment, but here we need not do more 
than touch lightly on the subject. We can only 
say that everyone—with means either large or 
small, knowledge great or little, opportunities 
many or few—ecan find a method nowadays by 
which he (or she) ean successfully enter inte 
Stock Exchange Investments. 

The CENTRAL STOCK EXCHANGE, Ltd. (whieh 
was established in 1893), will send descriptive 
booklet, with Finance weekly for six months 
free of charge, to every applicant mentioning | 
the Saturday Review, and will afford full and 
simple explanation, with suggestions as to the — 
best method to be pursued. 


Write to the Manager, 
66 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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| 


A Diand and delightful ‘sherry ” flavour is the 
characteristic of ‘‘ THREE NUNS.”’ The different 
tobaccos are so welded and twisted together that the 


ZZ mixture is perfectly adjusted and there is ically Z 


| Z 


no dust. GZ 
“ King’s Head” similar Z 
but stronger. 
Both mixtures are obtainable everywhere. 
1-oz. packets, 2-oz. and 4-0z. tins, 
6d. per ounce. 


| | 
| | 
| 
| p Free sample of THREE NUNS” AZ 
Britain @ Ireland), 
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Part J. Ready. 


A Book 
most 
Fascinating 
to 
look at 


T 


WILD BEASTS 
OF THE WORLD 


Large Drawings in Colour 
By 
Louis Sargent, Charles E. Swan, 
and Winifred Austin 


It is now many years since any ex- 
tensive series of pictures of animals in 
colour was presented to the public, and 
all works so illustrated have been issued 
at a very high price. Recent develop- 
ments in colour printing have now made 
it possible to bring within the reach of 
every one the best work of the best 
artists in colour, and the Publishers 
believe that the demand for The Wild 
Beasts of the World will justify them in 
placing it on the market at a popular 
price. 

17 Parts at 1/= net 


The descriptions are accurate, thor- 
oughly up-to-date, and written in a vivid 
and lively style. 

This New Natural History draws upon 
a fund of information revealed by the 
Observant traveller, and by the camera, 
not available in older works, 


LONDON: T. C. & E.C. JACK 
316 HENRIETTA ST., W.C., & EDINBURGH 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART 
Florentine Sculptors of the Renaissance (Wilhelm Bode). Methuen, 
12s. 6d. net. 
Evolution in Itelian Art(Grant Allen). Grant Richards. 10s. 6d. net, 
BIoGRAPHY 


Rousseau and the Women he Loved (Francis Gribble). Nash. 15s. net, 

Thomas Ken and Izaak Walton (E. Marston). Longmans, Green. 6s. 

The Princesse De Lamballe (B. C. Hardy}. Constable. 12s. net. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau (Jules Lemaitre). Heinemann. 12s. 6d. net, 

Richard Strauss (Emest Newman). Lane. 2s. 6:7. net. 

FICTION 

Mad Barbara (Warwick Deeping) ; Rose-white Youth (Dolf Wyllarde). 
Cassell. 65. each. 

Two in a Flat (Jane Winte n). Hodder and Stoughton. 55. 

Diana Mallory (Mrs. Humphry Ward). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

The Galleon of Torbay (E. E. Speight). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

The Lackey and the Lady (Tom Gallon). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 

ohn Silence (Algernon Blackwood). Nash. 6s. 
eality (Margaret Paterson). Edinburgh: Blackwood. 6s. 

The Spirit of Revolt (Philip Gibbs); A Daughter of France (Con- 
stance Elisabeth Maud). Methuen. 6s. cach. 

Betty Brent, Typist (‘‘ Rita”) ; The Soul of Croesus (Gerald Villiers- 
Stuart). trate. 6s. each. 

The Broken Honeymoon (Edwin Pugh). Milne. 6s. 

Where the Apple Reddens (Arthur James). Griffiths. 6s. 

Sixty-nine Birnam Road (W. Pett Ridge). Hodderand Stoughton. 6s. 

Generous Gods (Irene Burn). Moorland Press. 5s. 

Halfway House : a Comedy of Degrees (Maurice Hewlett). Chapman 
and Hall. 6s. 

The Man who Lived (Beryl Tucker). Heinemann. 6s. 

Desire (U. L. Silberrad); The Leaven of Love (Clara Louise Burn- 
ham). Constable. 6s. each. 

Girt Books 

A Child’s Garden of Verses (Robert Louis Stevenson). Chatto and 
Windus. 5s. net. 

The Pinafore Picture Book (W. S. Gilbert). Bell. 5s. net. 

Margery Redford and her Friends (Mrs. M. H. Spielmann). Chatto 
and Windus. 55. net. 

HIsToRryY 

Dumouriez and the Defence of England against Napoleon (J. Holland 
Rose). Lane. net. 

The Old-Time Parson (P. H. Ditchfield). 

The Church of England (R. Ellis Roberts). 

The Childhood of Man (Leo Frobenius}. Seeley. 

Law 

A Concise Treatise on the Law Relating to Executors and Adminis- 

trators (Arthur Robert Ingpen). Stevens ahd Sons, Ltd. 25s. 


NATURAL 
Wild Beasts of the World (Frank Finn. Part I.). 
Is. net. 
British Country Life in Autumn and Winter (Edward Thomas). 
Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d. net. 


Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 
Griffiths. 2s. 6d. net. 
16s. net. 


Edinburgh : Jack. 


PHILOSOPHY 
Modern Classical Philosophers (Compiled by Benjamin Rand). 
Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 
Celestina; or, The Tragi-Comedy of Calisto and Melibea (James 
Mabbe). Routledge. 6s. net. 
The Russo-Japanese War (Karl Von Donat). Rees. tos. 6d. net. 
Tragic Russia (Viscount De Busany). Cassell. 75. 6d. net. 
Selected Poems of Francis Thompson. Methuen. 5s. net. 
Peter Moor’s Journey to South-West Africa (Gustav Frenssen). 
Constable. 45. 6d net. 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


The Philosophy of Kant Explained (John Watson). Glasgow: 
Maclehose. 10s, net. 


THEOLOGY 
The Pastor and his Parish (John Sheepshanks). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 55. 
TRAVEL 
To the Top of the Continent (Frederick A. Cook). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 12s. net. 
VERSE 


pe : an English Epic (Alfred Noyes). Edinburgh: Blackwood. 

s. net. 

King Alfred’s Jewel (By the Author of ‘‘ Mors et Victoria”) ; John the 
Baptist (Hermann Sudermann). Lane. 5s. net each, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Coins: and How to Know Them (Gertrude Burford Rawlings). 
Methuen. 6s. 
Extinction in rages of Armaments and War, The (Albert Williem 
Alderson). ing. 75s. 6d. net. 
Jerusalem Temple Festivities (Joseph Hochman). Routledge. 2s. 62. 
net. 


Stories, Lyrics and Legends of the West Country (Mary Walsh). 
Simpkin, Marshall. 3s. 6d. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER :—Mercure de France, 
1 fr.25; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3 /r. ; La Revue, 1fr.25; The 
Economic Journal, 5s. ; The Atlantic Monthly, ts. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


DIANA MALLORY. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


From the STANDARD.—‘*‘Diana Mallory’ possesses ail the 
intimate charm, refinement, and insight that we have grown 
instinctively to expect from Mrs. Hamphry Ward’s books. ... 
It is a real story—a story of a girl’s heart in travaii—of a man 
weak, unscrupulous, foolish, snatched from the pit by the 
strength and radiance of a woman’s heart.” 


READY ON THURSDAY NEXT. Crown &vo. 6s. 


ROUND THE FIRE STORIES. 


A. CONAN DOYLE, | 


Author of The White Company,” “Sir Nigel," &c. 


MY FIRST AND LAST APPEARANCE, 


And Other Original! Recitations. 
Being Specially Revised Selections from ‘*T Leaves,” ‘* Tantler’s Sister, 
and Other Untruthful Stories,” and “‘ More T Leaves.” 
By EDWARD F. TURNER. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Sept. 26. 


NEW SiX-SHILLING FICTION. 


WROTH. 
By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 


Daily Chronicle.—‘* Mr. and Mrs. Castle have the magic touch that turns 
what might be dross into truly golden romance.” 


A PAWN IN THE GAME. 


By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 


Daily Telegraph.—‘ A book to be cordially recommended, both to those 
who enjoy a good story and to those who enjoy adventure.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE HEREDITY OF 
ACQUIRED CHARACTERS IN PLANTS. 
An Aspect of the True Darwinism based on Personal Observa- 
tions and Experiments. By the Rev. Prof. Gzorck HENSLOWw. 
With Illustrations. 6s. net. 


PEARLS AND PARASITES. 
A Series of Essays on Scientific Subjects. By A. E. SHIPLEY, 
M.A., Hon. D.Sc. (Princeton), F.R.S., Fellow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. [Ready next week, 


FROM RUWENZOR! TO THE CONGO. 
A Naturalist’s Journey across Africa. By A. F. R. Wor- 
LASTON. With Maps and Numerous IIlustrations. Demy 8vo. 
15s. net. [Ready uext week. 


From PLOUGHSHARE to PARLIAMENT. 
A Short Memoir of the Potters of Tadcaster. By GEORGINA 
MEINERTZHAGEN. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE MILITARY MEMOIRS OF 


LIEUT.-GEN. SIR JOSEPH THACKWELL, 
G.C.B., K.H., COLONEL 18th LANCERS. 
Arranged from Diaries and Correspondence by Colonel H. C. 
Wy tty, C.B. With Portraits, Maps and other Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 153. net. [Ready next week. 


A MARINER OF ENGLAND. 
An Account of the Career of William Richardson from Cabin 
Boy in the Merchant Service to Warrant Officer in the Royal 
Navy (1780 to 1817) told in his own words. Edited by Colonel 
SPENCER CHILDERS, R.E., C.B. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


Two New Novets. 
MISS ESPERANCE AND MR. WYCHERLY. 
By Mrs. L. ALLEN HARKER. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE NILE, 
By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


BYSTANDER 


Drama Fiotion 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
**WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, Huntinc, Lawn Tennis. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘* THE BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘*GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


CONCERNING DEBATING CIRCLES. 


All who are interested in the formation of Debating and Reading 
Circles in Clubs and Social Institutes in Town and Country should send 
a penny stamp for a sixteen-page booklet on ‘‘HOW TO FORM A 
DEBATING CIRCLE " to ‘ Public Opinion,” 31 and 32 Temple House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 

Each week ‘‘ Public Opinion” gives a series of subjects for debate. 
It not only gives subjects, but puts the questions to be answered, and 
furnishes a multitude of facts and opinions with which speeches can be 
made on all sides. No other paper gives so much valuable information 
on all the great topics of the day. It presents the cream of all the best 
thought in the best Papers and magazines and books. 

Every week lengthy and informing summaries of two of the most 
important books are given, so that in the course of a year the reader is 
put in possession, by direct quotation, of over one hundred books. 

n fact, the information contained in this paper could not be obtained in 
any other way without the expenditure of many pounds. 

If a paper like this interests you, write for a free specimen copy to the 

MANAGER OF “ PUBLIC OPINION,” 
31 and 32 Temple House, Tallis Street, London, E.C. 

It is published at Twopence iveekly, Post free in the United Kingdom 
‘Ws, 10d. yearly, or 13s. yearly psn 4 


NOW READY. 


PRICE 2/- NET; POST FREE, 2/2}. 


Inferences at Bridge 


By W. DALTON, 
Author of ““‘SATURDAY’ BRIDGE.” 


** Sure to be a favourite with readers who wish to perfect them- 
selves in the refinements of this fashionable game.” — Scotsman, 


“Inferences at Bridge” recently appeared in the 
SATURDAY REVIEW. The articles have been revised, 
with additions by the author, and are now issued in 
handy form by 

THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING .CO., LTD., 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC. 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonvon. Codes: Unicope and ABC. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
Telephone CenTRAL 1515. _ Telephone : Mavrair 3601, 
375, 
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“MEMORIES OF GARDENS.” 
By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


“These are, alas! ‘last words.’ Last words of a ready writer, a keen observer, an 
omnivorous reader, a born littérateur, a sportsman in the best acceptation of the 
term, and a genial ‘gentleman’ in the highest sense of that word, ‘debased by 
every charlatan and soil’d by al! ignoble use.’ One’s only consolation is that every 
word written by Alexander Innes Shand is well worth reading again, and then 
re-reading, so that, after closing, with a natural sigh, this charming book, the reader's 
first inclination is to turn back to one or other of the author’s previous volumes. . . . 
The thoughtful reader who has a taste for really fine literary work may open the 
book at any page with the certainty of finding something good in it.” 

The Aberdeen Daily Journal. 


“This shapely volume, well endowed outwardly with all the charms of artistic pro- 
duction, and full within of pleasant memories and graceful literary expression,” 
says the Datly Telegraph, “constitutes a last memorial to the talent and winning 
personality of Alexander Innes Shand. . .. A book for all who love the open 
air and have a fancy for stealing away from the noise and odour of the motor 
omnibus into a land where the dragon fly still plays upon the water, and the 
scent of hay is heavy in the air.” 


“The publishers have put the public under an obligation by bringing out these charming 
memories,” says Zhe Country Home. co 


“If the merit of a memorial lies in the way it reveals and represents the person 
_commemorated, this one deserves high praise,’ says the Zzmes, “for nothing could Chapt 
convey a truer impression of the geniality of Mr. Shand’s character or of the * 
width of his knowledge and sympathies.” 


4 “A book that will bear reading over and over again,” says the Western A. 

Morning News. 
“MEMORIES OF GARDENS” is just the book to have with you in the garden and 

T on the sea shore, and as it is obtainable through all libraries there is no reason why Chapt 


every holiday maker should not be in a position to enjoy Mr. Shand’s delightful 
companionship ; to go with him through the Scottish Gardens, the Cottage Gardens, 
the Continental Gardens, in which he saw more than most people; to watch the 
games he loved on the links, the ice, and the bowling green; to listen to his Chapt 
recollections of old waterways, old coaching roads, the old Riviera, and the salmon ” 
’ and trout streams from Scotland to Austria; to hear his views on the squire of 
the eighteenth century and the dress, deportment, and conversation of the 
nineteenth century. | 


“Charming. . . . An agreeable lounge book, and many of its pages are an invitation to 
think,” says the Standard. - 


“MEMORIES OF GARDENS” is not only an ideal holiday book; it is admirable 
for presentation purposes. Sir Rowland Blennerhassett contributes a special 
memoir. There are six full-page illustrations in the book; two in hand-colour os 
printing, one from a water-colour picture by Mr. Alister Macdonald of the house 
and garden at Edenbridge in Kent where Mr. Shand lived, the other from a 

water colour by Mrs. Shand of a view from the Villa Falcone at Sorrento; two 

sos portraits of the author at 42 and 73 years of age respectively; two a 

ske 


tches by Mr. D. S. MacColl, of Straloch and Barra Castle in Aberdeenshire 
—places intimately associated with Mr. Shand’s early days. 


For libraries, where it will necessarily be much in request, “‘MEMORIES OF 
GARDENS” is bound in green cloth with gold lettering ; for the drawing room 
and boudoir table in imitation vellum with gold lettering. Order from your local 
library if you do not want to buy it, or from your local bookseller if you do. 
Price 10s. Gd. net ; or, if you have any difficulty in the matter, it will be sent 
for 10s. 10d. post free direct from 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd. 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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CONTENTS. 


IMPORTANT ORNITHOLOGICAL WORK. Ready Shortly. 


Price 21s. net. 


MY LIFE 


\ 


THE WILD BIRDS 


By COLONEL WILLOUGHBY VERNER 


(Late Rifle Brigade) 


Author of ‘Sketches in the Soudan,” ‘‘The Military Life of H.R.H. George, Duke of Cambridge.’’ 


The Book will contain about 500 pp. Letterpress, size 9 by 7 in. 
There will be 25 Plates and over 150 Illustrations from Photographs and 
Pen and Ink Sketches by the Author. 


= 


Chapter I.—Tue Stupy oF WILD Birps, 


Chapter IL—A Day In A Lacuna. | Chapter II.—THe Harriers. 


Chapter IL—A Day ON THE VEGA, | Chapter II.—Tuer Great Bustarp. 


XUM 


I1.—Getting Ready. 
| Chapter IV.—On CLIMBING IN GENERAL. 
»  II.—TRAVEL AND EQUIPMENT. $s V.—TREE-CLIMBING. 
II1.—SKETCHING AND PHOTOGRAPHY. | 


II.—In a Spanish Laguna. 
Chapter III.—THe ComMMON CRANE. 
III.—Across the Plains. 
Chapter III.—Tue Lesser Busrarp. 


IV.—Through the Woodlands. 


Chapter I.—A Day IN THE CorK Woops, | Chapter IV.—THE WHITE-SHOULDERED 
Il.—Tue Kites anp Hawks. EAGLE. 
» III.—Tue Boorep EAGLE AND THE |  V.—THE BLACK VULTURE. 
SNAKE EAGLE. = 
V.—Along the Sea-Cliffs. 


Chapter IL—A DAY ALONG THE Coast. | Chapter II.—THE Raven. 
Chapter III.—Tue Osprey. 


VI.—Amid the Sierras. 


Chapter I.—THE SMALLER CLIFF-HAUNTING , Chapter VI.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE. 


BIRDs. 5, VIL—Tue Ecyprian Vutture. 
» IL—A Day IN THE LOWER SIERRA, | »» VIII.—Tue GRIFFON VULTURE. 
»» IIL—IN THE HIGHER SIERRA, IX.—THE BEARDED VULTURE. 


” 
»» V.—BONELLI’s EAGLE. 

Six of these Chapters appeared originally in the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


ORDER FORM. 


Please send me, aS SOOM aS ready,...........0s00++-COP.seseeee of “ My Life 
Among the Wild Birds in Spain,” by Colonel WitLoucHBy Verner, for 
which I enclose #............, being £1 1s. per copy. ‘ 

Date... 


To Messrs. JOHN Baie, Sons & DANIELSSON, LTD., 
83-91 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 
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BRIDGE, 


By W. DALTON, 


Is THE BEST BOOK 
ON THE BEST GAME. 


CONTENTS. 


The Laws of Bridge 

The Evolution of Bridge 

The Declaration—No Trumps 

Attacking Suit Declarations 

Defensive Suit Declarations by the Dealer 

The Declaration on a Passed Hand 

The Declaration to the Score 

Doubling 

The Original Lead against a No Trump 
Declaration 

The Opening Lead against a Suit Declaration 

The Play of the Third Hand in a No Trump 
Game 

The Play of the Third Hand against a Suit 
Declaration 

The Defender’s Play as Second Hand 

The Discard 

The Play of the Dealer 

Practice versus Theory 

Bibliography of Bridge 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 

is proved by the continuous steady demand for 

the work. It is bought as freely to-day as it was 
two years ago. 


BRIDGE” 


is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. 

It is by the leading Bridge Authority, and takes 

its name from the “SATURDAY REVIEW,” in 
which its chapters appeared. 


YOU CANNOT GIVE A BRIDGE PLAYER 
A MORE ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 


Published in white cloth, with gold cards, for 
Presentation purposes; 
in green cloth for the Reference Shelf. 


Of ali Booksellers, 5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d. 
direct from the Office, 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 


Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
3 


THE SORROWS 
OF IRELAND. 


By “PAT.” 
Cloth, 2s. net. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


LA REVUE POLITIQUE ET LITTERAIRE 


REVUE BLEUE 


FONDEE EN 4863. — DIRECTEUR : FéLtIx DuMovLIN, 


Est a la téte des Revues francaises — depuis pris d’un demi-sidcle = 
par l’honorabilité, la variété et l’éclat de sa rédaction, 


Chaque semaine elle publie de brillants articles diplomatiques et 
politiques; une nouvelle ou an roman; de spirituelles critiques /itié- 
raire, dramatique et artistique; des études d'histoire, de philoso. 
phie; une poésie; une chronique sur la vie parisienne ; etc. 

Ses collaborateurs sont des Membres de l’Académie frangaise, 
de l'Institut, du Parlement, de |'Université, etc. 


Elle est indispensable aux Anglais, qui désirent se tenir aw 
courant de la litt¢rature, de l'art et de la politique de la France, 


Abonnement : six mois, 20 fr.; un an, 35 fr. 
PARIS — 41 dis, rue de Chateaudun — PARIS 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 


Nothing better could be wished for.” — British leekly. 
** Far superior to ordinary guides."— Daily Chronicle. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


“Very emphatically tops them all.”"—Daily Graphic. 


LO N D Oo N “ A brilliant book.”— 7 smes. 


Particularly good." Academy. 
By E. C. COOK and 4th Edition, Revised, 
AND COOK, M.A. 
24 Maps an ns. 
ENVIRONS. 60 Illustrations. 


“The best handbook to London ever issued.”—Liverpool Daily Fost. 


100 Ilius., Maps, and Plans, 5s. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 Illus., Maps, and Plans, ss. 
NORTH WALES. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, 
St. Leonards, Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, 
Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, 
Scilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, 
Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, 
Weston-super-ifare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, 
Cheltenham, Llandrindod Wells, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, 
Pwilheli, Liandudno, Rhyl, Conway; Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, 
Lilanfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Fes- 
tiniog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 
Norfolk Broads, Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1/- cach. 


Post free from DARLINGTON & CO., LLANGOLLEN, 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. Lonpon: SIMPKIN’S. 
Paris & New Yorx: BRENTANO’S. 
The Railway Bookstaills and al! Booksellers. 
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EDUCATION. 


—— = = 


ARMY, HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE, UNIVERSITY, BAR, &c., 
EXAMINATIONS, 


SPECIAL PREPARATION 


BY 
JOHN GIBSON, M.A. 
(of Uppingham and Westminster), and large staff of 
EXPERT Tutors, at 
24 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. ; 
14-22 VICTORIA ROAD, UPPER ER NORWOOD,S.F. 


QUERNMORE. 


Constant and uniform Success Sie many consecutive years. 
FIRST Places, Honours, &c., mostly ar FIRST TRIAL, 


KING’S COLLEGE 
of London.) 


HE GENER AL EDUCATION at KING’S 
COLLEGE, LONDON, is conducted in several distinct but connected 
Faculties and Depar tments, viz. : 

1. THE FACULTY OF THEOLOGY. 

1. Morning Course. 2. Evening Course. 

2. THE FACULTY OF ARTS (including (1) General Literature, Secondary 

Teachers’ Training Course, Day Training College, and Oriental Studies ; 

(2) The Department of Architecture; (3) Division of Laws. Day and 

Evening Classes. 


3. THE FACULTY OF SCIENCE. (x) Natural Science Division (Day and 
Evening Classes); (2) Medical Division (Preliminary and Intermediate 
Studies) ; (3) Department of Bacterivlegy ; (4) Department of Public Health. 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING Mechanical, Electrical, 
and Civil Eagineering). Day and Evening Clas: 

5. THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE (Advanced ‘Matias Studies at King’s 
College Hospital). 

6. THE WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT (at 13 Kensington Square). 

7. KING'S COLLEGE SCHOOL (Wimbledon Common). 

8. THE CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT. 

1. Evening Classes for the Civil Service. 
2. Day Classes for Female Appointments in G. P.O. 
9 — SCHOOL, suitable for Commerce, the Professions, and the Civil 


A separate Prospectus is prepared for each of these Faculties and Departments, 
‘and will be forwarded en application to 
THE SECRETARY, 
King’s College, Strand, W.C. 


LASSES AND PRIVATE TUITION for London 

University Examinations, Legal and Medical vag Responsions, 

Previous ard other Examinations. For Prospectus apply R. C. Kertn, B.A. 
{Lond.), First Class Classical Honours, Carlyon College, 55 Chancery Lane. 


AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
St. Basil's Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
tiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


IGHGATE.—SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Fine Situation. Large Playing Field. 
Individual attention. Preparation for Examinations. 
The Misses Ricc, Earlham, Bishopswood Road. 


LAPHAM COMMON.—CEDARS ROAD, 
S. THOROLD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Old-established. Four 
resident governesses and ten visiting professors. Preparation for all exams. ; one 
failure in 8 years. Entire charge taken if desired. 


9 GUINEAS YEARLY, Inclusive Terms. —HOME 
SCHOOL, GIRLS. Personal Care. Li Diet. Healthy Situation.— 
us, Principal, Girton House, St. Albans. 


EMEL HEMPSTED, HILL BROW.—HOME 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, Kenr. 
Principat, MISS MARGARET WORTERS. 


Advanced —— — for Gidls of = social position. Boarders only. 
London P. daily. Special attention to health, manners and 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 28th. 


hotels and Boarding houses. 


RIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT HOTEL. 
Centre of Marine Parade. Best position in Brighton for health and quiet. 
ificent Sea View. Electric light throughout. Moderate tariff. 

Geo. Locan, Proprietor. 


BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO: Bay. 
Ml Every kind of Bath and Massage. 


OYAL BATH HOTEL, BOURNEMOUTH. 
BEST Hotel in Bournemouth. The Queen, July 7, 1907. ONLY 
Hotel Orchestra. Electric 


Horer on East Curr. Overlooking Bay and Pier. 
Kevisep AND veRY MopEeRATe TariFF. 


la carte or inclusive. Golf. 


Manager, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT 


4 per Cent. Bonds for £3,094,600, 
DUE ist JANUARY, 1909. 


The BANK of ADELAIDE, 11 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C., OF FERS 
to oo BORDERS of above BONDS CONVERSION into Three and a Half per 
Cent. 1926-1936 STOCK, on the following terms, viz. : £100 Three and a Half 
per Cent. Stock, carrying interest from 1st January next, for every £100 Four per 
nt. Bonds, together with a cash payment of £2 7s. €d , the holders retaining the 
coupon due rst January, 1909, for payment when due. 
The LIST ‘ti CL OSE on or before 22nd SEPTEMBER, but as the emourt of 
to be issued is only £2,c00,000, the list will be c! as soon as that amount 
of Bonds has been lodged for conversion 
Bonds not converted will be paid cff by the South Australian Government at the 
Bank of Adelaide on rst January, 1909. 
Full prospectuses and forms for conversion can be obtained at the Bank of 
Adelaide ; at the Office of the Agent-General for South Australia, 28 Bishopsgate 
Street Within, E.C. ; and of Messrs. R. Nivison and Co., 76 Cornhill, E.C. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


The mest Valuable Remedy ever 
discovered . 
The only Palliative in 


Tue Best Known REMEDY FOR 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


NEURALCIA, 
ASTHMA, BRONGHITIS. TOOTHACHE, COUT, . 
Acts like a charm in RHEU MATISM. 


| 
| 

Diarrhosa, Cholera, and Cuts chort all attacks of SPASMS. 
Convincing Medical Testimony 


accompanies each Bottle. 
To avoid disappointment insist on having 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S Chliorodyne, 
ane omy GENUINE. 


1/14, 
2/3 & 4/6. 


THE 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


for the al COLONIES, calli ry GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT Aip, ‘col COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 
Head Ofices—Fencnurcn AvenvE, Lonpon. 
For P. e apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 26 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


PRINTING OF ALL KINDS. 


Prospectuses, liiustrated Booklets, 
Circulars, Agreements, Special 
Account Books, Letter Paper, Gc. 
Irreproachable Style and Quality. 
# Meoederate Price. # # # 


Garden City Press Ltd., Printers, Letchworth 
(Garden City), Herts. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
£s d 4 
One Year we 2 woe om ITO 4 
Half Year O14 wm OFF 2 


and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 


In the event of any difficulty being tn obtaining the 


SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately, 


No charge for attendance or lights. 
Garage. 


—C. A. Scuwase, General Manager. 
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THE BOOK OF THE 


AND THE DEFENCE 


Saturday Review. 
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READY SEPTEMBER 21, 1908 


MOMENT 


DUMOURIEZ 


ENGLAND AGAINST NAPOLEON 


By J. Hotranp Rose Litt.D. (Cantab.), Author of 
“THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON,” &c., and 
A. M. Broaptey, Joint Author of “NAPOLEON 
AND THE INVASION OF ENGLAND,’ 


Illustrated with numerous Portraits, Maps, & Facsimiles. 


Demy 8vo. price 21s. net. 


HARLES FRANCOIS wrincnc te was born thirty years before Napoleon, and won fame as a soldier and 

a diplomatic agent previous to his successes against the Allies in the early days of the French Revolution, which 

caused him to : hailed as the saviour of the Republic. But later the hero of Jemappes had to fly to the enemies’ 

camp, and his career as a patriot was ended. Ten years later he was summoned (probably at Nelson’s suggestion) 

from his place of exile near Hamburg, and between 1803-1805 (principally under the 2gis of Mr. Pitt) drew up a complete 
plan for the defence of England against Napoleon, and was pt A ate ‘@ yo on more than one secret mission of consider- 
able importance. From 1804 until his death in 1823, at the age of 87, he received a substantial pension from the British 
Government. Copies of many portions of the Dumouriez Scheme of Defence are in the Record Office, but the authors have 
had access to Dumouriez’s holograph copy of the whole project, recovered by chance some years ago in London. In the course 
of thetr researches other unknown and ished schemes of National Defence and important correspondence on the subject 
were discovered, comprising a complete plan drawn up in 1803 by the Duke of York, and numerous original letters written 
by George Ill, Mr. Pitt, Lord Nelson, and others, as well as by General Dumouries himself. The illustrations are 
mainly derived from unique or rare originals. Not only will this volume throw novel and interesting light on the later 
phases of the Great Terror (1798-1805), but it will have considerable actuality as far as the ever important question of 
National Defence is concerned. At the same time an account will be given of the extraordinary career of Dumouriez, both 


before and after his arrival in England, the latter topic never having been dealt with, although Dumouries was on intimate 
terms with all the most illustrious personages of the stirring times in which he lived. 


FROM MR JOHN LANE’S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


NAPOLEON AND THE ARCHDUKE 
CHARLES. A History of By Franco-Austrian Campaign in the valley 
of the Danube, in —— F. LORAINE PETRE, B ym? of 
Napoleon's Campaig ” “ Napoleon’s Conquest of Prussia,” 

. ith 8 Iiustrations ys 5 Sheets of Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON AND THE GENESIS 
OF THE SECOND EMPIRE. Being a Life of Napoleon III and 
the ney of his Election to the Presidency of the French Republic. 
By F. CHEETHAM. With reproduced 

Portraits, Prints, and Lithographs. Demy 
16s. net. 

SOME WOMEN LOVING OR LUCK- 
LESS. By TEODOR DE WYZEWA. Translated from the French 
by C. H. JEAFFRESON, M.A. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


MEMOIRS of the DUKES OF URBINO. 
IMustratin Art and Literature of Italy from 1440 to 1630. 
By ‘DENNISTOUN of Dennistoun. A New Edition, edited 
ARD HUTTON, with upwards of 100 Illustrations. L«emy 

ee. 3 vols. 42s. net. 


CORNISH CHARACTERS & STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. BARING GOULD, M.A., Author of “ Devonshire 
Characters.” ith numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


TWO DIANAS IN ALASKA. By eee 
HERBERT, and a SHIKARI. With numerous Illustrations 
duced from Photographs. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


BIRDS OF THE PLAINS. By Dovctias 
DEWAR, Author of “ Bombay Ducks,” &c. With numerous IIlustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


HOLLY, YEW AND BOX. With Notes on 
other Evergreens. By W. DALLIMORE and THOMAS MOORE. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF LONG LIFE. 
By A Translation by HARRY ROBERTS. Demy 

MEMOIRS OF A VANISHED 
GENERATION, 1813-1855. Edited Mrs. WARRENNE 
BLAKE. With an Introduction by y ST. HELIER, and 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


BAPTIST: Play by HERMANN 


THE WORKS OF ANATOLE FRANCE, 
in English. Demy 8vo. (9x 53 in.) 6s. each, net. 
Already published. 
THE RED LILY. A Translation by WintrrED STEPHENS. 


MOTHER OF PEARL. A Translation by Tue Epitor. 
THE CRIME OF SYLVESTRE BONNARD. A 


Translation by Larcapio Hearn. 


THE GARDEN OF EPICURUS. A Translation by 


ALFRED ALLINSON. 


ORTHODOXY. By Gitsert K. CHESTERTON. 


Uniform with “‘ Heretics.” Crown 8vo. 5s. - 


AUBREY BEARDSLEY. Rosert Ross. 


With a List of Drawings by AYMER wh ANCE. Illustrated by 
16 Full-page Reproductions. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


AUGUSTUS SAINT GAUDENS: An 
Appreciation. By C. LEWIS HIND. Illustrated with 47 Full-page 
Reproductions from his most famous works. With a P Portrait by KENYON 
Cox. Large 4to., bound in cloth. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE ILIAD OF THE EAST. A Sel-ction 
of Legends drawn from VALMIKI'’S Sanskrit Poem, The RAMAYANA. 
By FREDERICA MACDONALD. With Illustrations and Cover 
Design. By J. LOCKWOOD KIPLING. Crown $vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE. LONDONS OF THE BRITISH 

ET: How they Faced the inom on the Day of Battle and what 

He Story means for us Liga DWARD FRASER, Author of 

ee of the Fleet,” &c. With 20 Lilustrations, 8 in Colour, 
Crown 


UNDER PETRAIA WITH SOME SAUN- 
TERINGS. By the Author cf “In a Tuscan Garden.” With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE CALL OF DAWN AND OTHER 
By ESME C. WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. Crown 


KING ALFRED’S JEWEL. With a Frontis- 


piece in Colour. Crown 8vo. ss. net. 


THE WOMAN IN THE CAR. A Guide for 


Women Motorists. By DOROTHY LEVITT. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. net. 


THE ONE AND ALL RECITER. Serious, 
Humorous, and Dramatic Selections. by MARSHALL 
STEELE ‘(Editor of the “Encore Reciter’ Hundred Selec 
tions. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON & NEW YORK. 


BEGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Sprorriswoope & Co. Lrv., 5 New-street 
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